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During the Summer of 1885, the writer was engaged in the geological examination of 
the northern part of Vancouver Island and iis vicinity, the territory of the Kwakiool people. 
In connection with the prosecution of his work, he was in constant and intimate 
association with this people, and enjoyed many excellent opportunities of obtaining facts 
respecting them, of hearing their traditions and stories, and of becoming familiar with 
their mode of life and habits of thought. The notes, made at the time, are here presented 
in asystematised form. As thus set down in order, they are intended to be merely a record 
of facts and observations, and are offered as a contribution toward our knowledge of the 
Indians of the west coast. No attemptis made to theorise on the observations, nor has the 
time at my disposal been sufficient to enable me to institute the comparisons which 
suggest themselves readily enough between these and other tribes of the region. These 
tribes, together with their ideas and their lore, such as they are, are passing away before 
our eyes, or where they still show evidence of continued vitality, they are losing their old 
beliefs and ways. This being the case, it is perhaps needless to apologise for the 
necessarily incomplete character of this paper in some respects. 

A map has not been prepared to accompany this paper, but that published in the 
Annual Report of the Geological Survey for 1886 embodies a large number of native 
names of places, including those of all the villages here referred to. 


J.—TERRITORY AND BOUNDARIES OF THE KWAKIOOL PEOPLE. 


The people speaking dialects of the Kwakiool language, and constituting together 
one of the largest groups of the coast of British Columbia, have, so far as I know, no 
general name of their own. Dialectic differences of minor importance, from a linguistic 
point of view, are regarded by them as clearly separating tribe from tribe. The name 
“Kwakiool” has, however, by common consent, come to be employed to designate the 
whole, though strictly applicable to but two important tribes now inhabiting, with 
others, the vicinity of Fort Rupert. To the north, their territory comprises the coast of the 
mainland and a number of adjacent islands, bordering on the territory of the Tshimsian and 
interlocking with it. They enclose the peculiar and isolated Bilhoola people, who inhabit 
Dean Inlet and the North and South Bentinck Arms, on the north and south, and on the 
seaward side. Thence, southward, they claim the mainland coast to the entrance. of 
Bute Inlet. Their territory includes, also, most of the islands by which the Strait of 


Georgia is closed to the north, and the north-east coast of Vancouver Island to some 
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distance south of Cape Mudge. Their southern border meets that of the group of peoples 
to which Dr. Tolmie and myself have provisionally applied the general name “ Kawitshin.” 
Thence, northward, they possess the Vancouver coast to the north-west point of the island, 
and extend down the west coast as far as Cape Cook or Woody Point, where they meet the 
Aht peoples. Their limits are shewn with proximate exactness on the map accompanying 
the “ Comparative Vocabularies of the Indian Tribes of British Columbia,” by Dr. Tolmie 
and the writer, published by the Canadian Geological Survey in 1884. On that map, 
however, the boundary between the Kwakiool and Aht peoples is, on the west coast of 
Vancouver Island, placed too far to the north. It is also to be noted, that while on the 
map it is necessary to divide the whole territory in a general way between the various 
peoples, large tracts are practically neither traversed nor resided in by any of them. This 
applies particularly to a large part of the rough mountainous country occupied by the Coast 
Range, and to a lesser degree to the similar country in the interior of Vancouver Island. 
The Kwakiool, like other tribes of the coast, go wherever they can travel by water, and 
live on and by the shore, seldom venturing to any considerable distance inland.- Cut off 
from the Nasse and Skeena Rivers by the Tshimsian, from Dean Inlet and Bentinck North 
Arm by the Bilhoola, they possess no available or practicable route through the region of 
the Coast Mountains to the interior of the province. Between Bute Inlet and the Bentinck 
Arms they travel by lakes and rivers (which for the most part do not appear as yet on 
the maps) some distance into the mountain country; but they have nowhere come 
habitually into contact with the Tinné people who inhabit the whole northern part of the 
interior of the province, and they have no trade routes to the interior, such as those in 
possession of the Bilhoola and Tshimsian. 


II.—NoteEs oN TRIBAL SUBDIVISIONS OF THE KWAkI00L, AND DETAILS 
RESPECTING THEM. 


In the “Comparative Vocabularies of the Indian Tribes of British Columbia,” (1884) 
two enumerations were given of the tribal subdivisions of the Kwakiool people, one 
being by the late Dr. Tolmie, and the other by the writer. These did not precisely cor- 
respond, and neither was considered complete or satisfactory, the number of the 
constituent tribes or tribal subdivisions and the manner in which they have become 
mingled of late years, rendering it difficult to formulate the subdivisions. With the 
assistance of Mr. G. Blenkinsop, who has long resided among this people, Iam now able 
to offer a complete, or proximately complete, list of the tribes, with the names and 
localities of most of their places of residence, generally the so-called “ winter village,” 
where the most substantial houses are found, and in which one or more tribal sub- 
divisions are generally massed during the cold munths, though in summer scattering to 
various fishing places and other resorts. The winter village is, occasionally, entirely 
deserted during a portion of the the summer, but is more usually left in charge of a few 
old people. 

Various circumstances conspire to render it difficult tu give satisfactory or definite 
localities for the several tribes. The combination of two or more recognised tribal 
divisions in a single village community during the winter months has not been confined 
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TRIBAL SUBDIVISIONS OF THE KwaAkI00L PEOPLE. 


(Statistics for year ending June 30th, 1885, by Guo. BLenKINsoP.) 
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to recent years, but appears to have occurred as far back as tradition goes. In such case, 
each tribal subdivision often has its own place of summer residence. When the small-pox 
first ravaged the coast, after the coming of the whites, the Indians were not only much 
reduced in numbers, but became scattered, and new combinations were probably formed 
subsequently; while tribes and portions of tribes, once forming distinct village communities, 
drew together for mutual protection, when their numbers became small. The establish- 
ment of Fort Rupert, at Beaver Harbour (in 1849), resulted in the migration of several 
tribes to that place and their permanent residence there. The same may probably be 
said of Bella-Bella, to the north, and occurred again much later on the erection of a trading 
post at Alert Bay, Cormorant Island. At all these places, however, old Indian villages, 
or at least old village sites, previously existed. Circumstances of this kind have particularly 
affected the tribes of Queen Charlotte Sound and its vicinity, which were besides 
from the first closely allied by intermarriage and otherwise. The Rey. A.J. Hall, ina 
letter in answer to certain enquiries on these people, writes:—“It would appear that the 
Indians had no settled home till the whites came. During the summer months, they 
were scattered to the mouths of the rivers, collecting food, and many tribes amalgamated 
at such places as Alert Bay to amuse themselves with feasting and dancing during the 
winter.” 

On the advice of the medicine men, or shamans, the village sites were, further, not 
infrequently changed at times of public calamity or sickuess, or for other reasons, and as all 
these Indians subsist largely on shell-fish, such abandoned village sites are permanently 
marked by shell heaps, and generally by white beaches formed of the bleached and worn 
fragments of shells. Low shores well adapted for the ianding and beaching of canoes 
have usually been selected for the more important villages, especially where such a shore 
is contiguous to some rocky point or promontory or small high rocky island which could 
be utilised as a fortification. Almost every suitable rock along the coast shows evidence 
of having, at one time, been inhabited as a fortified village of this kind. On Galiano 
Island and the small adjacent islands of the Gordon Group alone there are eight or ten 
places recognised by the Indians as former village sites, and known to them by special 
names, as having, at some former time, been inhabited by the tribes, or portions of the 
tribes, now living at Mel’-oopa (‘‘ Nawitti ” of the whites.) 

Though there is abundant evidence that the Kwakiool people is now much reduced 
in number, the circumstances above noted render it improper to argue as to the former 
populousness of the region from the great number of old village sites. The sites of 
permanent villages appear to have been changed more frequently and easily by this 
people, than by the Haida or other races of the coast with which I am acquainted. Asa 
result of such changes, particularly in Queen Charlotte Sound, it is difficult, or even 
impossible, exactly to define the territory appertaining to particular tribal subdivisions. 

In the tabular enumeration of tribes, I have adopted, in each case, the most correct 
orthography, comparing the tribal names as written down at the time from the dictation 
of different individuals. It will thus be found that the orthography does not exactly 
correspond, in several instances, with that given in the “Comparative Vocabularies,” 
though it is, in all cases sufficiently near to permit of easy identification. In his official 
returns to the Indian Department, Mr. Blenkinsop adopts a still different spelling, in which 
the “English” rather than the “Continental” sounds are given to .the vowels. Mr. 
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Blenkinsop’s name is given in the subjoined notes in parenthesis, following that here 
actually adopted. To the enumeration of the tribes, I have added Mr. Blenkinsop’s 
statistical return for the year ending June 30th, 1885. This I have myself had an 
opportunity of checking in a number of instances, and can, therefore, vouch for its general 
accuracy. The figures are of value as exhibiting the actual status of the tribes at the 
present time, and in the printed reports of the Indian Department are not given in detail. 
The first five tribal subdivisions were not included in Mr. Blenkinsop’s district, no 
precise returns are available for them, and as I have not visited these tribes, the informa- 
tion which I am able to offer concerning them is merely that already found in the 
“Comparative Vocabularies.” 


(1) Hai-shi-la—Called by the Tshimsian “ Kitamat,’ and known to the whites by that 
name. Douglas Channel. 

(2) Keim-ano-eitoh—Called by the Tshimsian “ Kitlop,” or “ people of the rocks.” 
Gardiner Channel. 

(3) Hai-haish.—Inlets on Tolmie Channel and Mussel Inlet. 

(4) Hail-tzwk.—Called by the Tshimsian “‘ Witsta,” a word having some reference to the 
flattening of the cranium, said by Dr. Tolmie to have been practiced in varying degrees 
by all the Kwakiool people, but of which, in most tribes, little or no trace is now to be 
found. Milbank Sound and neighbourhood. This people consists of three septs or 
smaller subdivisions, Owia-lei-toh, Owit-lei-toh and Kook-wai-wai-toh, occupying re- 
spectively the southern, middle and northern parts of the Sound. The last named is 
closely associated with the Kitistzoo or southernmost sept of the Tshimpsian, and is now 
nearly extinct. 

(5) Wik-einoh—Meaning “the portage makers.” This people carry their canoes to a 
lake. Calvert Island, River’s Canal. 

(6) Kwa’-shi-la (Kwiw-she-lah).—This people borders on the last, inhabiting Smith’s 
Inlet. 

(7) Klis’-kaino (Kliso-ki-no).—This people was not mentioned in the lists in the 
“Comparative Vocabularies,’ and their territory, in the vicinity of Klaskino Inlet of the 
charts, to the south of Quatsino Sound, was erroneously included on the map with that 
of the Aht. They border on the Kwi’-tsi-no to the north, on the Aht people to the south, 
the line being approximately at Cape Cook or Woody Point. The tribe is very much 
reduced in number and may be said to be on the verge of extinction. These, with the 
three following tribes, constitute a well marked group, being together the Kwakiool of 
the west coast of Vancouver Island. All four tribes are particularly and very remarkably 
distinguished from others by the practice of bandaging the heads of the female children, 
and causing them thus to assume an elongated conical form. These tribes are celebrated 
among the rest for growing good potatoes, which they cultivate in very small patches in 
a number of places, generally on cleared spots which have, at one time, been village 
sites. Mr. Blenkinsop states that they grew in all about two hundred bushels of potatoes 
in the year to which his returns apply. From Ow-it (or as said by the Fort Rupert 
Indians “ Ow-witti’’) hereditary chief of the Kwa’-tsi-no, a number of interesting details 
were obtained respecting the migrations of the four tribes above alluded to. The Klis’- 
kaino had, however, so far as he knew, always inhabited their present territory, which, as 
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he said, was regarded as awlis eik, a “ very good” or “specially favourable” one. When 
questioned closely as to the ultimate origin of these and other tribes, Ow-it said that tradition 
always related that they “came down” or “appeared” at a certain number of definite points. 
I was unable to obtain any more exact definition of his meaning, but it is altogether 
probable that these place are those occupied by the oldest village sites handed down by 
tradition, beyond which knowledge does not go. Thus, in the case of the Klas-kaino, the 
following five places were enumerated as those at which they had “come down” :— 
Oominis (south entrance point of Quatsino Sound), Kwat-lim-tish, Ti-wés, Ta-nilh and 
Tsa-wun-a-hus. 

The termination represented by the forms -kaino, -ts7-no, -pino, and -ki-mo, of the names 
of these five tribes, doubtless conveys the idea of “ people” varying in form according to 
combination. The name of the Kwa’-tsi-no thus probably means “people of the west,” 
from kowat-se “ west-side” in combination with the above. The suffix in Kos’-ki-mo in the 
same way, doubtless signifies “ people of Ko-sé,” the place of that name being that of their 
reputed origin, as stated on a following page. 

(8) AKwa'-tsi-no (Kwawt-se-no).—These people inhabit Forward Inlet, Quatsino Sound, 
but also resort to the west coast of Vancouver Island to the north of the Sound for halibut- 
fishing, where they have rough temporary huts at several places. Their principal or 
winter village, named Ow’-i-yc-kumi, is on the east side of Forward Inlet, opposite 
Robson Island, and occupies the low neck of a small peninsula, with a good beach for 
canoe-landing at each side, and bounded by a low cliff inland. They have also a second 
little village, of ruder construction, named Té-ni-ate (from ¢?n-n? meaning “ hone-stone,” 
and referring to the abundance of sandstone), on the north shore of the upper part of 
Forward Inlet (Winter Harbour). This may be classed as a “summer village,” but is 
rather an ‘“‘autumn village,” in which they reside when the dog-tooth salmon is running 
up the small streams in its vicinity. The Indians were living here when I first visited 
the inlet in September, 1878. 

The father of Ow-it, the present chief, is still alive, though very old, and Ow-it has 
taken his place as chief. Ow-it’s son, Ka-a-lét, is married and has children, so that, at the 
present time, four generations are represented. Ow-it informed me that the principal 
village, above noted, was founded by his grandfather. It originally stood on the high 
rocks just above and to the east of the present site, and was fortified like most of the ~ 
old towns. Afterwards, in more peaceful times, it was moved down to its present site, 
which was at first all wooded, but was gradually cleared. The Kwi’-tsi-no people, he 
said, formerly lived in the vicinity of San Josef Bay and Sea Otter Cove, where they “came 
down” ineight separate places, all of which he named, and where several old village sites 
are still to be seen. They drove the Kiiw-pino people away from Forward Inlet and 
killed many of them at that time. The old Kiiw-pino village was at Grassy Point of 
the chart, at the entrance to Winter Harbour. This is said to have occurred very long 
ago, but may not improbably have been immediately antecedent to the founding of the 
Kwi’-tsi-no village, above referred to. 

The Kwi’-tsi-no people formerly obtained considerable quantities of dentalium shells 
(utl-ila or a-tl-a, Dentalium preciosum) of which they made good use in trade, at a place 
between the village site and the east entrance point of Forward Inlet. The fishery was 
carried on in deep water by means of a number of split sticks or twigs in the form of a faggot, 
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which was tied to the end of several poles lashed together so as to reach the bottom, 
the shells being impaled by driving the faggot into the muddy bottom. The Indians 
of the village obtain water from the stream immediately behind the houses. A second 
small stream in the same bay, a little further to the north, must neither be drunk from 
nor washed in, being one of the malignant or unlucky streams. When, ignorantly, on 
the point of washing in it, I was prevented from doing so by a hurried remonstrance on 
the part of some Indians near by, who scarcely seemed to know whether to be most 
alarmed or amused at my surprising ignorance, but to whose prejudice, as they were 
quite earnest in the matter, I was glad to give way. 

(9) Kiiw-pino (Ke-a-pe-no).—This tribe was not distinguished from the Kés’-ki-mo in lists 
in the “Comparative Vocabularies.” It now numbers twenty individuals in all, and these 
have practically amalgamated with the Kés-ki-mo, living with them in their principal 
village (Hwat-és). They were at one time, however, evidently an important inde- 
pendent tribe, their principal village, named Béce,being situated six miles east of Koprino 
Harbour of the chart, on the north side of Quatsino Sound. This village has now entirely 
disappeared, but square sepulchral boxes, in good preservation, exist on the small island 
near it, in which the dead appear to have been deposited since the abandonment of the 
village site. They have a few rudely constructed houses on Hast Cove of Koprino 
Harbour, to which they resort in the summer and particularly in the salmon-curing time 
in the autumn. As previously noted, they were driven from Forward Inlet by the 
Kwi-tsi-no, where, I was informed by Ow-it, they “came down” originally in two places, 
viz., at the head of Browning Creek and at Grassy Point in Winter Harbour. This 
account of their origin does not, however, tally with that which states that they originated 
as runaways from the Kwi’-tsi-no, according to the tale given further on. Such con- 
tradictory stories are not uncommonly found among the natives, who do not appear to 
have mentally compared conflicting evidence of this kind, which has been passed down 
by word of mouth, and has probably suffered change in the process. 

(10) Kos’-ki-mo (Kose-ke-moo)—The people of this tribe are still somewhat numerous, and 
their principal village, which is large and well built, is situated on the point between 
Hecate Cove and Quatsino Narrows, in Quatsino Sound. They are physically much 
superior to the Kwa’-tsi-no, and better off in every respect. The village is named Hwat- 
és. A second or “summer village” is situated on the south side of the Sound, nearly 
opposite Koprino Harbour, and is named Ma-até. As before mentioned, the distinction 
between winter and summer villages is a somewhat arbitrary one, depending rather on 
the occupations of the people than on the seasons, though, to some extent, corresponding 
with the latter. Thus, in August (1885) the Kos’-ki-mo were all living in the winter or 
principal village. 

There are a number of wooden slab tombs, of the usual character, on islands and rocks 
near this village, and a few canoes which have been used for sepulchral purposes. A cave 
on the west side of the Narrows, not far from the village, has also been employed for the 
deposit of boxes containing the dead. I visited this place in 1878 and again in 1885, but 
the presence of the Indians prevented close investigation. There is a considerable 
number of coffin-boxes in the cave rudely piled together, with a few carved wooden 
dishes. None are recent, and some must be many years old, as they are falling to pieces 
from decay. 
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Referring to the place of origin of the Kis’-ki-mo, Ow-it related that their first country 
was at Ko-s¢ (named Kao-sa-a by the “ Nawitti,” the dialect of these people differing 
somewhat) in a small bay three and a-half miles west of Cape Commerell, on the. north 
coast of the island. This place is also that of the fabled origin of the Kés-ki-mo, as given 
on a subsequent page. Leaving Ké-sé a long time ago, they came round to Quatsino 
Sound, and attacked and slaughtered, to the last man, a tribe named Ho-ya, which inhabited 
the upper part of the Sound, and spoke the same (Kwakiool) language. It is handed 
down that the Ho-ya people were those who first practiced the peculiar deformation of the 
heads of the female children, and that they carried the practice to greater excess than the 
other tribes who subsequently adopted it. On asking for what reason it was so adopted, 
no very satisfactory explanation could be obtained, but there semed to be an idea that it, 
in some way, secured the new comers in the possession of the country. 

From the statements given in connection with the four tribes just described, it would 
appear that the most remote tradition of the natives places the Klas’-kaino, on the Sound 
of the same name and on the coast between Cape Cook and the south entrance point of 
Quatsino Sound ; the Ho-ya, on the upper part of theSound ; the Kiiw-pino, on Forward 
Inlet, and probably also on Koprino Harbour of the chart (to which access was easy by 
way of the lagoon above Winter Harbour); the Kwa’-tsi-no, at San Josef Bay and Sea Otter 
Cove; and the Kos-ki-mo, at Ko-sé. It is probable that the two last-named tribes made 
a combined descent on the inhabitants of Quatsino Sound, for the Kos’-ki-mo must have 
passed the original Kwa’-tsi-no strongholds on the way south, leaving their homes 
unguarded behind them, and this they would scarcely have dared to do except by 
agreement with the Kwa’-tsi-no. The date of these events can only be conjectured. 

(11) Tla-tli-si-kwila and Ne-kum’-ke-lis-la (Nawitti).—I do not certainly know whether 
these two tribes formerly inhabited separate places, but it is highly probable that they did 
so, as they are said formerly to have been very numerous. Dr. J. W. Powell, of Victoria. 
states, in the Indian Report for 1879, that the Ne-kum’-ke-lis-la formerly inhabited Cox 
Island, off Cape Scott. Their principal village was, however, not many years ago, at Cape 
Commerell, or Na-wi-ti, whence the name by which they are known to the whites. 
Both tribes lived together at Cape Commerell (according to Mr. Blenkinsop) as they now do 
at Mel’-oopa, on the south-east shore of Hope Island. Mel’-oopa is commonly known on the! 
coast as the “ Nawitti Village.” The village at Cape Commerell stood on a small rocky 
peninsula on the east side of the Cape, to the south of which is a little bay with a fine 
sandy beach. Posts and other 1emnants of the old houses are still to be seen (1885.) It 
is mentioned as an Indian village in the Vancouver Pilot (1864) and, it is to be presumed, 
was still inhabited at the date of survey of this coast in 1860. These people say that 
when the number of those living as far west as Cape Scott became much reduced, they 
finally drew together for mutual protection. They still have rude huts at several places 
on the north shore of Vancouver Island, and to the south of Cape Scott, to which they 
resort for halibut-fishing. They also frequent Cox, Lanz and other islands lying off Cape 
Scott, and the islands east of Hope Island to Miles Cone, which, from its form, they call 
Kél-skil-tim or “ high head” (as of the Kos’-ki-mo women). The original residence of the 
Kos’-ki-mo (Ko-sé) is now included in the “ Nawitti” territory. 

One of the old fortified villages of this people was situated on the east entrance point 
of Port Alexander, Galiano Island, and another, according to my Indian canoe-men, on 
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the little rocky islet in the centre of the harbour. Toward the head of the harbour, on 
the east side, is a somewhat remarkable rock-shelter, formed by an overhanging cliff, 
beneath which several houses were, at one time, built. 

There can, I believe, be little doubt that the bay at the village of Na-wi-ti was the 
site of the destruction of the “Tonquin,” and massacre of the crew of that vessel. As 
this is a point of some historic interest, the reasons for this belief may here be briefly 
stated. The “Tonquin” was a vessel of 290 tons burden, belonging to Astor’s American 
Fur Company. After reaching Astoria, at the mouth of the Columbia, in 1811, she was 
sent on a trading voyage to the north, leaving Astoria on June 5th. It is unnecessary to 
detail the circumstances leading to the attack on the vessel while at anchor, the massacre 
of the crew, and the subsequent explosion of the magazine, by which the ship was 
destroyed, and a large number of natives who had crowded on board were killed. The 
facts, so far as known, were subsequently obtained from an Indian interpreter, who alone 
escaped, and are recorded by Ross Cox and Franchere.' It has been generally stated 
that the scene of this lamentable occurrence was in Nootka Sound, which version Bancroft, 
in his “ History of the North-west Coast” (1884), follows, while Greenow, in his “ Memoir 
on the North-west Coast of North America” (1840), believes Clayoquot, also on the west 
coast of Vancouver, to have been the place in question. The name of the locality, as 
reported by the Chehalis interpreter, is, however, sufficiently distinctive, and I can only 
account for the circumstance that its correspondence with Na-wi-ti has been overlooked, 
by the fact that this name has not usually appeared on the maps of the coast, though 
“Nahwitti Bar” and “Nahwitti Cone” occur on the detailed charts of the northern 
part of Vancouver Island. 

Ross Cox, who came into personal contact with the escaped interpreter at Astoria, 
writes : “ A few days after their departure from the Columbia, they anchored opposite a large 
village, named New Whitty, in the vicinity of Nootka, where Mr. McKay immediately 
opened a smart trade with the natives.” After giving the relation of the interpreter as to 
the massacre and explosion, he describes the escape of three of the crew in a boat. “ They 
rowed hard for the mouth of the harbour, with the intention, as is supposed, of coasting 
along the shore to the Columbia; but after passing the bar, a head wind and flowing 
tide drove them back, and compelled them to land, late at night, in a small cove,” where 
they were subsequently found and killed by the Indians. 

Franchere’s version of the story (Op. cit. p. 136) is nearly identical with that of Cox, 
except that he gives the name as ‘“‘ Nouhity.” 

Though stated in the Vancowver Pilot to be unsuited for an anchorage, by reason of the 
rocky bottom, the little bay on the east side of Cape Commerell, at Na-wi-ti, is moderately 
well sheltered, and is the first place on the north shore to the east of Cape Scott, which 
could be utilised asa harbour. It would occur to no one, not possessed of an accurate 
chart, to attempt to enter Bull Harbour, in the vicinity. The mention of a bar over which 
a strong tide runs again agrees with ‘“ Nahwitti Bar” of the chart, while no bar is found 
at the entrance to Nootka or Clayoquot Sounds. Bancroft, notwithstanding the general 
completeness of his information in such matters, was evidently unaware of the existence 
of Na-wi-ti when he wrote:—“The Chehalis, from whom alone we have any direct 


1 Narrative of a Voyage to the Columbia River (1832) and Relation d’un voyage 4 la Céte du Nord Ouest de 
? Amérique Septentrionale, Montreal (1820). 
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relation, call this village MNewity,’ which misleads Irving, who, with Franchere before 
him, the only place where Lamanse’s narrative is given, loosely styles the harbour where 
the “Tonquin” anchored, Neweetee. Now, on all this island, there is not, and never has 
been, a place called by any people the ‘ Harbour of Neweetee.’”’ 

The Nawitti tribes have been singularly unfortunate since the advent of the whites. 
Their village, probably that above referred to, and named ‘“ Newittee” by Bancroft, was 
destroyed by H. M.S. “Dedalus” in 1850, and in the following summer H. M.S. 
“Daphne” attacked the same village, which had meantime been rebuilt, killing a number 
of the people. These retaliatory measures were undertaken by order of Governor 
Blanchard, in consequence of the murder of some seamen, for which the Indians are not 
clearly known to have been directly responsible.’ Dr. J. W. Powell, of Victoria, further 
states that the tribes now living together at Mel’-oopa were, “some years ago,” nearly 
all killed in a raid made upon them by the Bella-Bella.* I do not know the precise date 
of this occurrence or any particulars respecting it. 

(12) Kwa'-ki-ool, Walis-kwa-ki-ool, Kwi-ha (Kwaw-keoolth, Wawlis-kwiw-keoolth, Kwé- 
ah-kah).—These tribes or septs now together inhabit Beaver Harbour, their village 
surrounding Fort Rupert, and being named Sa-kish. Though Indian villages had previously 
existed in Beaver Harbour, the present one has been occupied only since the founding of 
the fort in 1849. The three tribes above enumerated are very closely connected, and 
together are generally referred to as the Kwakiools, the same name having been adopted 
for ethnogical purposes for the whole people described in these notes. The prefix wilis, 
of the name of the second sept, signifies “large” or “great.” 

It is difficult to trace the former movements of the Fort Rupert people, as the tribes 
above named appear to have lived together at certain seasons, or in villages not far 
apart, from the earliest memory. The oldest known principal village was Ka-loo-kwis 
on Turnour Island, the Kla-wit-sis tribe now inhabiting it, having moved there from 
Klooitsis Island of the chart, a mile to the south, when the Fort Rupert tribes left. The 
Fort Rupert people still speak of Ka-loo-kwis as their old home, and regard it with a 
species of affection. This people, or a portion of them, also at one time had a village 
named Klik-si-wi, at the mouth of the river of the same name, all trace of which has now 
disappeared. They are closely related to the Nim’-kish and lived with them at the village 
named Whulk, at the mouth of the Nimpkish River,* and at I-lis (Alert Bay) during the 
salmon fishing season. When this was past, they used to move over to villages at White 
Beach (Nooh-ta-muh), on a small island between the north-west point of Harbledoun 
Island and Swanson Island, and to a village named Tsai-te on Mound Island, the Kwi-ha 
exclusively inhabiting the last named. It is related that the Walis-kwa-ki-ool and Kwi-ha 
separated a long time ago, owing toa quarrel between two chiefs, one of whom was killed 

(13) Nim’-kish (Nim’-keesh)—The people so named now live at I[-lis, Alert Bay, 
Cormorant Island. The Rev. A. J. Hall, whose mission church and school is at Alert 
Bay, writes the names of the tribe Num-kés, and states that it is derived from Num-hya- 


1 Bancroft (ii. 155) quotes from an English translation of Franchere’s Narrative, in which Nouhity of the origi- 
nal is variously rendered “ Newity” and “ Newitti.” 

2 See History of British Columbia, by H. H. Brancroft, p. 274. 

* Report of the Deputy Superintendent-General of Indian affairs, Ottawa, 1879, p. 113. 

* This village is named Cheslakee’s Village by Vancouver in 1792. He represents it in a plate, and states 
that at the time there were thirty-four houses. The number of people is estimated at 500. 
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li-gi-yi, a fabulous halibut, of enormous size, which is said to cause the tide-rip off the 
point of the bay. Num is the numeral “one,” this creature having “one” remarkable 
mouth. 

Mr. Hall also informs me that there are four subdivisions or septs among the Nim’-kish, 
as follows :— 


1. Gigilkum Chicks MAliis..ces -eeee2 Klakiglas, 

2. Zizitl-wa-la-kama-yi, % “ws... seen Kla-kwai-zi. 

3. Sisink layi fee ttoan ce unens XWa- Mas KULAS, 
4, Ninilkinith OSH Soehhdaceceinna Kimn-hyila-gilis. 


Mr. Hall further adds :—‘ Many other tribes have lived in this bay, notably the Fort 
Rupert Indians. The Num-kés at one time lived at the west end of the bay, having 
removed there to be protected from the north-east winds which prevail in summer, and in the 
winter they went to the east end to escape the south-east winds. At one time they lived 
more on the [Nimpkish] River and Lake than they now do. The name of one of their 
tribes, the Ninilkinth, meaning ‘the men who live at or are accustomed to go to the source 
of ariver.’ They have now, and always appear to have had, a village about three miles 
from the mouth of the river [just below the place where the lake empties itself, on the 
west bank]. To this village they repair every October to catch and cure their winter 
salmon. Many of their legends are connected with the lake and river. They formerly 
had relations with the Aht Indians, who came across Vancouver Island nearly to the head 
of the lake to take salmon.” 

(14) Na’-kwok-to (Naih-kwok-to).—These are the Nakwahtoh or Nuk-wul-tuh of the 
“Comparative Vocabularies.” They lately inhabited, as their principal village, a place, 
Té’-kwok-stai-e, on the lower part of Seymour Inlet, but have removed to Blunden 
Harbour (Pa’-as) on Queen Charlotte Sound. They go in summer to Ma-pak-um, on 
Deserter’s Island of the Walker Group, for halibut fishing, and to a place on the Storm 
Islands. They also have a salmon fishing station on the lagoon, above Shelter Bay, 
named A-wut-sé or “the foamy place.” 

(15) 7@-nuh’-tuh and A-wa-i-tle-la (Ta-nock-teuch and Ah-wah-éet-la-la).—-The Tan-uh-tuh 
of ‘‘ Comparative Vocabularies.” The principal village of these tribes is at Kwa-tsi, at 
Point Macdonald, Knight’s Inlet. I did not visit their village, and no particulars respect- 
ing these peoples were obtained. 

(16) Tsa’-wut-ui-nuk, A-kwi’-amish and Kwi-wa-a-nuk (Tsih-waw-ti-neuch, Ah-kwaiw-a- 
mish and Kwaiw-waw-i-nuk).—Tsa-wutti-e-nuh of “Comparative Vocabularies.” These 
tribes, in winter, come together in a rather large village on the west coast of Gilford 
Island, just north of Health Bay, named Kwa-us-tums. It is built on a point, the houses 
facing two ways, and is, in this respect, somewhat unusual. The Tsa’-wut-ai-nuk are 
much the most numerous tribe. They go, in summer, in part to Ha-ta at the head of 
Bond Sound, in part to Kwi’-e at the head of Kingcombe Inlet. The detachment going 
to the last-named place lives first, during the salmon season, at the west angle of the inlet, 
and subsequently moves over to the east angle to gather “clover root.” 

The A-kwi’-amish resort, in summer, to A-tl-al-ko, at the head of Wakeman Sound. 

The Kwa-wa-ai-nuk go for the most part in the summer season to a village named 
Ho-ho-pa at George Point, the west end of BakerIsland. A part of the tribe goes to Kun- 
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sta-mish, a village composed of two or three houses of very rude construction, at the 
north entrance point of Claydon Bay, Wells Passage. They engage in salmon fishing at 
the mouth of a river emptying into Embley Lagoon close by, and also in the manufacture 
of canoes, for which they are celebrated. At Kun-sta-mish is a little rocky islet which 
has evidently, at one time, been occupied by a fortified village. 

(17) Ma’-me-li-li-a-ka and Kwik’-so-tino (Maihma-lilli-kullah and Kwick-so-te-no).—These 
tribes reside in a large village, subtantially built, named Mcém-koom-lish, and situated on 
the west end of Village Island of the chart, not far from the entrance to Knight’s Inlet. 
There are numbers of graves on the little islands off the village and along the shore to 
the south of it. Tradition does not relate that these tribes had any other principal village. 
They are the Mamaleilakitish, or Mam-il-i-li-a-ka, of the “ Comparative Vocabularies.” 

(18) Ald-wit-sis (Klih-wit-sis) Klowitshis or Kla-wi-tsush of “ Comparative Vocabu- 
laries.’—These people now live at the village named Ka-loo-kwis, on the west end of 
Turnour Island, having moved to that place after it was abandoned by the Fort Rupert 
tribes, as previously noted, probably about 1849. They formerly resided at the west end of 
Klawitsis Island of the chart, not far off, where the site of their old village is still clearly 
apparent. Previous to the removal of the Fort Rupert tribes, and perhaps also subsequent 
to that event, a part of this tribe inhabited a village just to the south of Health Bay, on 
the west end of Gilford Island. This is marked as a village on the charts, but all traces 
of it have now disappeared, with the exception of the old shell-heaps. The present village 
consists of ten or eleven large houses, some of which are well built. Two of them, at the 
time of my visit (1885) were adorned with designs of a large salmon, in black and red, in 
heraldic style, extending across the whole width of the front. A small island with graves, 
decked out with streamers of calico, etc., lies opposite the village and not far off. 

(19) Ma-tilh-pi (Mah-teelth-pe) Matelpa or Met-ul-pai of “‘ Comparative Vocabularies.” — 
The village of this tribe, named Etsi-kin, is situated on Havanna Channel. No further 
particulars were learned respecting this small tribe. 

(20) Wa’-lit-swn, Wi-we-eke, Kwi-ha, Wi'-wi-ckum and A-wi-oo (Watw-lit-sum, Wé-wai- 
ai-kai, Kwé-ah-kah, Wé-wai-ai-kum and Ah-wih-oo).—These tribes are closely allied, their 
central place being at Cape Mudge. They are together know to the whites as the Li-kwil- 
tah or Uculta Indians. This name is probably adopted from that given to this people by 
the southern Indians of the Strait of Georgia. They constitute the southern branch of the 
Kwakiool people. The principle village of the Wa’-lit-sum is named Koo-sim, and is at 
the mouth of Salmon River, Vancouver Island. An old village, not now inhabited, still 
remains on the opposite side of Johnstone Strait. 

The Wi-wé-eke constitute the premier tribe of this group their village, named Tsa- 
kwa-loo’-in and known to the whites as the “ Uculta Village,” being situated on the west 
side of Cape Mudge a short distance north of its extremity. When Vancouver first visited 
this region (1792) he noted an extensive village at Cape Mudge and describes it at some 
length (Vol. I. p. 828, 8vo. ed.), and the situation is so favorable a one that it has probably 
been a central point for the Indians ever since they inhabited the coast. The present 
village is ranged along a low shore. In Vancouver's time, it was built at the summit of a 
high bluff of sand and gravel, a little south of the modern site. 

The Kwi-ha tribe is said in former times to have been a part of that of the same name 
now residing at Fort Rupert. Their principal place is Tsai-iye-uk at Arran Rapids, north 
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entrance to Bute Inlet. This is also described by Vancouver, who refers to it as the 
“village of the friendly Indians” (Op. cit., Vol. I. p. 326). 

The principal place of the Wi-wé-ekum and A-wii-oo is now on Hoskyn Inlet, and is 
named Ta-ta-pow-is. The A-wi-oo formerly inhabited a village at the mouth of Campbell 
River, Vancouver Island, and nearly opposite to the Uculta village. They have since 
become merged in the Wi-wé-ckum tribe. The latter are named Wi-wi-kum in the 
“Comparative Vocabularies.” 


Il].—Mope or Lirz, ARTs AND CUSTOMS OF THE KWAKIOOL. 


The dwellings, utensils, canoes, mode of life, and food of the coast tribes of British 
Columbia, have been so frequently described before, and there is so much in common 
between them, particularly between the northern tribes taken as a group, of which the 
Kwakiool people forms a member, that it is scarcely necessary to enter into detail respect- 
ing these matters. Close investigation will doubtless reveal many interesting points of 
difference, but the main facts as described for the Haida will apply almost equally well 
to the Kwakiool. (See Report of Progress, Geol. Surv. Can., 1878-79.) Notwithstanding 
diversity of language and dialect, these coast people form a single group in respect to arts, 
and to a less extent in regard to customs and traditions. The useful arts and modes of 
construction have evidently been readily adopted by various tribes from whatever source 
they may have originated. In dexterity and constructive skill, as well as in artistic 
representation, the Haida people, however, excell all the others. 

The villages consist usually of a single row of houses ranged along the edge of the 
beach and facing the sea. The houses are generally large, and are used as dwelling 
places by two or more families, each occupying a corner, which is closed in by tem- 
porary partitions of split cedar planks, six or eight feet in height, or by a screen of cloth on 
one or two sides. Each family has, as a rule, its own fire, with cedar planks laid down near 
it to sit and sleep on. When, however, they are gathered in the houses of smaller and ruder 
construction, at summer fishing places, etc., a single fire may serve for a whole household. 
The household effects and property of the inmates are piled up round the walls, or stowed 
away in little cupboard-like partitioned spaces at the sides or back of the house. Above the 
fire belonging to each family is generally a frame of poles or slips of cedar, upon which 
clothes may be hung to dry, and dried fish or dried clams are stored in the smoke. Hating 
is a perpetually recurring occupation, and smoke appears to ooze out by every chink and 
cranny of the roofs of the large houses, the whole upper part of which is generally filled 
with it. The houses of the Kwakiool are not so large or so well constructed as those of 
the Haida, though if Vancouver’s representations of them are to be accepted as accurate, 
they are more commodious and better built now than in his time. The introduction of 
metal tools may have produced a change of that kind. Wood-carving is practiced, but not 
so extensively as among the Haida, and carved totem-posts are not nearly so numerous nor 
so large or artistic in design as among that people. Such examples of posts of this kind 
as occur are also invariably separate from the houses, and no instance of a carved post 
forming the door of a house was seen in any of the villages. These carved posts 
are divided by the Indians into two classes, those outside the houses being named éld-us, 
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those inside the houses ¢la-élh’.. Carved posts of the last-named kind, generally those which 
support the ponderous main beams of the roof, are rather common in the Kwakiool village. 
The designs are frequently grotesque and the carving generally very rude. The ends of 
the main beams which project at the front of the house are also not infrequently carved. 
Large painted designs, generally in black and red, though often with the addition of blue 
and other colours, are common on the fronts of houses. These are in the usual conyven- 
tional or heraldic style—involved, but often neatly executed. Such designs include the 
thunder bird, the monsters Tsé-akish or Si-si-ootl, salmon, whales, “coppers,” etc. 

The most valuable possession of the Kwakiool and other northern tribes is the “‘ copper” 
or copper plate of which the peculiar form is illustrated in my Report on the Queen Charlotte 
Islands, already cited (p. 185 B.) A conventional face is often scraped out upon the 
surface of the ‘copper’. The most valued coppers are very old and have been handed 
down for generations. These are known as ¢ld-kwa. Smaller “coppers” of modern manu- 
facture are named ¢ld-tloh-sum. A copper, to be of value, should be of equal thickness 
throughout, except at the edges, where it should be thicker than elsewhere. When struck, 
it should emit a dull sound and not ring. The dentalium shell, named a-tl-a, was former- 
ly used as a currency, but as with other coast tribes, the blanket is now the unit of value 
A somewhat inferior quality, known in the Hudson’s Bay Company parlance as a “two 
and a-half point” blanket, is the standard, and is named w/’-haul-as-kum. 

The Kwakiool employ the fathom, measured between the outstretched hands across 
the chest, as their principal measure, counting num-pun-ki “ one fathom,” matl-pun-ki “two 
fathoms,” and so on. The half-fathom, measured from the middle of the chest, is named 
nuk-a-pot. The distance from the elbow to the end of the outstretched fingers is also used 
as a measure under the name of k/d-kwa-pi-al. The next smallest unit of measurement is 
a span, reckoned from the tip of the thumb to that of the outstretched second finger. This 
is named “one span with the long finger,” nwm-pun-kh-la-huns-kil-tsan-a-e. The short span is 
similarly measured between the tips of the thumb and first finger, and known as num-pun- 
kh-huns-tsan-a-e or “ one span with the short finger,” and soon, changing the affixed numeral. 

In addition to the ordinary mode of counting num “ one,” mall “two,” in-tooh “three,” 
mo “four,” and so on, there are various recognised modes of enumerating articles of 
different kinds. Thus in counting flat objects, such as blankets, the Kwakiool says 
num-uh-si, matl-uh-si, etc. In counting circular or spherical objects, such as money or balls, 
he habitually uses nwm-skum, malt-sum, in-tooh-sum, etc. In counting persons, the numeral 
is again changed to nim-ook, ma-look, in-took, moo-kid, si-ki-ok, etc. Again, in counting lots, 
each made up of a like number of objects, a different termination is appended to the 
numeral thus,—num-uh-stala “ one lot,” ma-d-luh-stala “two lots,” in-tooh-stali “three lots,” 
mo-stalt ‘four lots,” s7k’-7-a-stala “five lots,” ete. ‘One to each,” ‘‘ two to each,” etc., are 
expressed by nitl’-num-la-hi, ma-e-matl-la-hi, yatl-in-tooh-la-hi, ma-e-moo-la-hi, si-si-ki-a-la-hi, ete. 
The first two ordinal numbers are expressed by ki-dl'-a-ki-wa “first,” md-kil-a-hi-ki-al- 
a-ki-wa ‘“‘ next to first.” These, however, appear to be seldom used, and it is difficult to 
explain the idea to the Indians. The numeral adverbs “once,” twice,” thrice,” are nun’- 
pun-a, matl-pun-a, tn-tooh-pun-a. 

When a child has grown large enough to leave the little cradle, tied into which 
it spends most of its earlier days, usage demands that the cradle, together with all the 
wrappings and bark forming the bedding and its appendages, shall be carefully collected 
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and carried to a recognised place of deposit. This custom is not now strictly adhered 
to with regard to the cradle, but is still obligatory in respect to the bedding, which is 
generally neatly packed in a box or basket, and laid away never to be touched again. 
Every village probably has such a place of deposit. That for the Ki-loo-kwis village is 
in a sheltered recess in limestone cliffs at the western extreme of Harbledown Island. It 
is named ki-ats-a-kwish’ or “ cedar bark deposit place.” Another similar recess in a cliff, 
filled with cradle wrappings, exists on the south side of Pearse Peninsula, east end of 
Broughton Island. At Mel’-oopa and at Hwat-és’ there are similar places, that at the first 
named village being beneath logs, at the back of the village, and not on the shore. 

When a young man desires to obtain a girl fora wife, he must bargain with her parents, 
and pay to her father a considerable number of blankets. Owing to the great desire to 
accumulate blankets for the purposes of the potlatch or donation feast, together with the 
scarcity of marriageable girls, the parents are very strict and exacting in this respect. 
The young man is often still further fleeced by his wife, who, at the instigation of her 
parents, may seize upon some real or imaginary cause of grievance and leave him. The 
father then exacts a further blanket payment for her return, and so on. 

Just as among the Haida and other coast tribes, a man must give a potlatch (Kwakiool 
pus-a or ya-hooit) on assuming aname. To obtain a name for his child a potlatch must be 
be held, and at every subsequent occasion on which a man gives a potlatch, he assumes a 
new name, which is generally that of one of his ancestors. He is then known only by 
his last assumed name, which is regarded as his chief or most honourable one. This cus- 
tom naturally introduces much complication in the matter of tracing out genealogy, or in 
arriving at the names of the actors in former events. 

Medicine or sorcery as practiced by these people for the cure of disease, is much the 
same as among other tribes of the coast, though the peculiar tubular bone charm, employed 
by the Haida and Tshmisian, was not here observed. The sorcerer may be either a man 
or a woman, famed for skill in such matters, to whom their vocation may have been indi- 
cated by dreams or visions. Medicines may be given to the patient by his friends, but 
the sorcerer does not deal in drugs, devoting his attention solely to exorcising the evil 
principle causing the disease. This is done by singing incantation songs, the use of a 
rattle and vigorous sucking of the part affected, which in many cases is kept up for hours 
and frequently repeated, and must always be handsomely paid for. Sickness is still, 
generally, and was formerly at all times, attributed to the witchcraft of enemies. Certain 
persons were known to possess the power and were called @-a-ké-nooh. Such a malignant 
person, wishing to bewitch an enemy, is supposed to go through a series of complicated 
and absurd ceremonies, of which the following is an outline :—An endeavour is first made 
to procure a lock of hair, some saliva, a piece of the sleeve and of the neck of the dress, or 
of the rim of the hat or head-dress which has absorbed the perspiration of the person to be 
bewitched. These are placed with a small piece of the skin and flesh of a dead man, dried 
and roasted before the fire, and rubbed and pounded together. The mixture is then tied 
up in a piece of skin or cloth, which is covered over with spruce gum. The little package 
is next placed in a human bone, which is broken forthe purpose, and afterwards carefully 
tied together and put within a human skull. This again is placed in a box, which is tied 
up and gummed over and then buried in the ground in sucha way as to be barely covered. 
A fire is next built nearly, but not exactly, on the top of the box, so as to warm the whole. 
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Then the evilly disposed man, beating his head against a tree, names and denounces his 
enemy. This is done at night or in the early morning. and in secret, and is frequently 
repeated till the enemy dies. The actor must not smile or laugh, and must talk as little 
as possible till the spell has worked. Ifa man has reason to suppose that he is being 
practiced on in this way, he or his friends must endeavour to find the deposit and care- 
fully unearth it. Rough handling of the box may prove immediately fatal. It is then 
cautiously unwrapped and the contents are thrown into thesea. Ifthe evilly disposed per- 
son was discovered, he was in former years immediately killed. If after making up the 
little package of relics as above noted, it is put into a frog, the mouth of which is tied up 
before it is released, a peculiar sickness is produced which causes the abdomen of the per- 
son against whom the sorcery is directed to swell. 

After death the body is immediately coffined, not a moment being lost. Should 
death occur at night, the coffin-box is set outside the house at once, till daylight 
may admit of its being disposed of. The face of the dead is first washed and the hair 
combed, and then the face and head are painted with vermilion and the body wrapped 
in blankets by near relatives or friends. It is then put into any box of a suitable size 
that can be found, generally one of those used for the storage of house effects or dried fish. 
The box so employed is named tik-i-a'-tse. The body is doubled up, and no hesitation is 
felt in using violence towards it in order to press it into the box. The graves of the Kwa- 
kiool are of two principal kinds: little scaffolds to which the coffin-box is lashed, high upon 
the branches of fir trees and known as tuh-p?'-kh ; and tombs built of slabs of wood on the 
ground. Small tent-like erections of calico are now often substituted for the latter, and 
the bodies of relatives or friends, dying at different times, are in both cases often placed 
together. Ifa person of importance or much respected, a canoe (previously rendered un- 
serviceable) is often drawn up and deposited near the grave. The trees used for the 
deposit of the dead are often quite close to the village, but when a tomb is placed upon 
the ground, it is generally on some rocky islet or insular rock, which may be further away, 
but is still in sight from the village. Such islands become regular cemeteries. Graves 
in trees are generally festooned with blankets or streamers of cloth, and similar append- 
ages are affixed to poles in the vicinity of graves on the ground. Roughly carved human 
figures in wood are also often added. These sometimes hold in their hands wooden 
models of the copper plates which are so much valued by these northern tribes of the 
coast. Similar models are also at times nailed up on posts near the graves. At Pa’-as 
(Blunden Harbour) the upper part of one of these coppers (but one of inferior value) was 
found broken in two and affixed at a grave in token of grief. The lower part was not 
found, and had probably been used before on some similar occasion. At Fort Rupert and 
Alert Bay, bodies are now frequently buried in the ground, owing to the influence of the 
whites. Such a grave is named tik-7-ds. 

After the body has been deposited in the grave, a fire is made near it, in which some 
food is burnt, such as dried salmon, fat, dried clams, etc., and all the smaller articles 
belonging to the deceased are thrown into the fire at the same time. The canoe, house, 
and other larger effects are then taken possession of by the son, father, daughter, wife or 
brother of the dead, generally in the order named. The wife or husband of the deceased 
goes into special mourning for a period of one month among the Queen Charlotte Sound 
tribes, or for four months among the Kos’-ki-mo. The survivor lives during this period 
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separately in a very small hut, which is built behind the house, eating and drinking alone, 
and using for that purpose dishes not employed by other members of the tribe. The near 
relatives of the dead cul their hair short, or if women, cut a small portion of it off. A 
widow marks her face with scratches, in token of mourning ; among the Kés’-ki-mo she cuts 
her face witha shell, and does not generally marry again for at least ayear. In some cases, 
about a month after death, the men of the tribe collect in a house to sing a song which 
relates the deeds and virtues of the deceased. This is named sii’-lwma or kwai’-wm, the 
“crying song.” Children are sometimes, in the same way, mourned for by the women. 
When at Mel’-oopa (“ Nawitti”) in 1878, the first sound we heard at daybreak, was the 
crying and lamentation of the women, the song being taken up first by one and then by 
another, in different parts of the village. This, it was ascertained, was in consequence of 
the death of a boy which had occurred some time before. 


V.—CvustTom oF THE “ PoTLATCH” OR DONATION FEAST. 


In my notes on the Haida people of the Queen Charlotte Islands, the facts which 
could be obtained as to the potlatch or donation feast of these Indians and of the Tshimsian 
were detailed. This custom is common to all the coast tribes of this part of North 
America, and has extended, though ina less marked form, into the interior of the con- 
tinent. The main features of the custom are probably identical, or nearly so, among all 
the tribes of the British Columbian coast. They are certainly nearly the same with the 
Haida, Tshimsian and Kwakiool peoples Among the latter, this ceremony is known as 
pus-a or ya-hooit, these terms probably denoting special forms of the ceremony appro- 
priate to certain occasions. In speaking of the custom, I will, however, use the commonly 
recognised word potlatch as being the most convenient. 

The rules governing the potlatch and its attendent ceremonies have grown to be so 
complicated that even those persons most familiar with the natives can scarcely follow it 
in all its details, and it is sometimes difficult for the natives themselves to decide certain 
points, leaving openings for roguery and sharp practice with the more unscrupulous. 

Mr. George Blenkinsop, who has been for many years among the Kwakiool, informs 
me that the custom was formerly almost entirely confined to the recognised chiefs, but that 
of late years it has extended to the people generally, and become very much commoner 
than before. The Rev. A.J. Hall bears testimony to the same effect. With the chiefs, it was 
ameans of acquiring and maintaining prestige and power. It is still so regarded, but has 
spread to all classes of the community and became the recognised mode of attaining 
social rank and respect. Many of the younger people in the Kwakiool villages are willing 
to abandon the custom, but the majority, and particularly the older people, are in its favour 
—a circumstance probably largely explicable by the fact that nearly all are creditors or 
debtors under the system. 

The pernicious effect of the extension and frequent recurrence of the potlatch, arises 
chiefly from the circumstance that every member of the tribe, male or female, is drawn 
into it. If not themselves endeavouring to acquire property for a potlatch, every one is 
pledged to support, to the utmost of their means, some more prominent or ambitious 
individual. Thus, wives even rob their husbands to assist a brother, or some other 
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relative, in amassing blankets preparatory to a struggle for social preéminence, and should 
the aspirant be beaten, would feel mortified and ashamed. All become miserly and saving, 
but to no good purpose, and the great gatherings of natives which occur when the pot- 
latch takes place, lead not only to waste of property and time, but to troubles of many 
other kinds. 

As a particular instance of the custom, let us suppose that a Nim’-kish, of Alert Bay, 
has collected together as his own, or obtained control of, say, five hundred blankets, and 
wishes to make a potlatch to the Fort Rupert tribes. He goes to the Fort Rupert village 
and makes known his intention of distributing a thousand blankets at a certain date. 
He begins by lending out his stock of five hundred blankets, giving larger numbers to 
those who are well off, and particularly to such as are known to have the intention of 
giving a potlatch in return. This loan is reckoned a debt of honour, to be paid with 
interest at the proper time. It is usual to return two blankets for every one borrowed, 
and Indians with liberal ideas may return even more. The greater the number of 
blankets loaned out to any individual, the more he knows that his wealth and standing 
are appreciated by the stranger, who, later on, taking with him a thousand or more 
blankets returns to his home at Alert Bay; at which place also, in due time, the Fort 
Rupert people arrive. The potlatch does not, however, then occur at once, as much pre- 
liminary talk, ceremony, and feasting are in order, and the Nim’-kish must entertain their 
visitors—first one and then another volunteering feasts and diversions. It may also, 
very probably, happen that delay arises because the man about to give the potlatch has 
not obtained the requisite number of blankets, many being owing to him and others 
having been promised by friends whom he is obliged to dun. The Fort Rupert people, 
becoming weary of waiting, lend all the weight of their influence to coerce the debtors 
into payment, and these may, in the end, be forced to borrow from others to enable them 
to redeem their pledges—all such arrangements leading to interminable haggling and 
worry. At length, however, allis ready, and with the accompaniment of much bombastic 
speech-making and excitement, the mass of blankets is distributed in exact proportion to 
the social position of those taking part—or, what is the same thing, in proportion to their 
individual contributions. 

To surpass the man who has last given a potlatch, and acquire a superior standing to 
his, the next aspirant must endeavour to give away more than a thousand blankets, and 
will strive as soon as possible to be in a position to do so. 

The nominal excuses for giving a potlatch are numerous, the most common being, 
however, the wish to assume a new and more honourable name. The name proposed to 
be taken passes by common consent, if the potlatch shall have been successful and on a 
sufficient scale. 

Should an Indian wish to humiliate another for any reason, he may destroy a great 
number of blankets or much other valued property. This, according to custom, leaves 
his adversary in debt to the amount of the property made away with. It then behoves 
the debtor to bring out and destroy a like or if possible a greater amount of property. If 
he is not able to do this, he lies under the reproach of having been worsted by his foe. 

The present principal chief of the Fort Rupert people is now known, since his pot- 
latch last completed (autumn of 1885), as Na-ka-pun-thim, and aspires to, and well 
maintains, the position of premier chief of the Kwakiool people. He is apparently a man 
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of great energy of character, but naturally has many enemies, among whom are to be 
reckoned the chiefs of most of the other tribes. One of these, the Nim/’-kish chief, to 
attain a superior position to Na-ka-pun-thim, lately broke up and destroyed a very valu- 
able “copper,” leaving Na-ka-pun-thim in an inferior position till he could obtain and 
destroy a similarly valuable piece. Not himself having a suitable “copper,” the Nim/’- 
kish chief collected his means to purchase one which was in the possession of a young 
man of the tribe named Wa-nook. This “copper” had been purchased by Wa-nook’s 
father from Wa-nook’s wife’s mother, in order that his son might assume an important 
place in the tribe as its possessor. The various tribes were assembled at the Fort Rupert 
village for a potlatch, and after haranguing them, Na-ka-pun-thim publicly offered 1,400 
blankets for the “ copper,” but Wa-nook still held back for a higher price. The natives 
assembled were divided into two parties, and were much excited, calling each other by 
opprobious names and some encouraging Na-ka-pun-thim, others his adversaries. Mr. Hall 
describes Na-ka-pun-thim as coming out before the people accompanied by a man 
hideously dressed and wearing a mask, drawing out and exhibiting a scalp in each 
hand and saying to his principal rival: “These are enemies of mine whom I have killed, 
and in a like manner I will crush you.” Then, even before he had quite completed the 
purchase of the “copper,” he began to break a large piece from one corner, and as the 
“copper” in question was undoubtedly more valuable than that previously mutilated by 
the Nim’-kish chief, he, according to Indian ideas, effected his triumph, changing his 
name from “Suh-witti” to that above given, and—as is sometimes done—erecting a post in 
commemoration of the event, on which, in this instance, the “ copper” itself was elevated. 


VI.—TRADITIONS, FOLKLORE AND RELIGION. 


The traditions and stories of the Kwakiool people appear to centre chiefly about Cape 
Scott, the north-west extremity of Vancouver Island. Almost every feature of the coast 
in this vicinity has some tale appended to it. It is the point identified with the appear- 
ance of their culture-hero and may be assumed to be the site of their earliest home, in so 
far as this can be ascertained through the distorted medium of tradition. The now familiar 
figure of the culture-hero, is, with these people, as with most others, that about which 
innumerable stories have been grouped by a natural process of aggregation, the central 
idea being now scarcely sufficient support for the whole. The name of this hero, like 
other words in the language, is somewhat changed in the various dialects. After hearing 
it pronounced by a number of individuals in the northern part of Vancouver Island and 
on the west coast, I adopted“ Kan-é-a-ke-luh ” as the most correct rendering.’ The “ Na- 
witti” people use a form more nearly rendered by “ Kan-e-a-kwe-a,” while neither of these 
names were known to a Kwa-wa-ai-nuk Indian, who gave me “ Na-la-no-koom-ki-la,” ex- 
plaining it as meaning the “ first man.” Rev. A. J. Hall writes the name “ Kanikélag.” 
All these renderings are very probably derived from the ordinal number “ first” given to 
me as ki-dl'a-ki-wa by a Fort Rupert Indian.” 


1 Dr. Franz Boas writes the name of the culture-hero “ Kanikilak.” Science, March, 1887. 

2 One cannot but be struck, however, with the close resemblance of this word to kanaka, the Hawaiian word 
for “man.” Is it within the bounds of possibility, that the story of the arrival of this culture-hero depends on some 
historical event perhaps connected with the period of remarkable movement and adventurous sea voyages which 
Fornander shews to have occurred in the Polynesian region, about the eleventh or twelfth centuries of our era? 
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From an intelligent “ Nawitti” Indian, the following brief account of Kan-é-a-ke-luh 
was obtained. Kan-é-a-ke-luh, a very powerful being, anciently inhabited Cape Scott. 
At that time, though many animals existed, and some beings resembling men, there were 
no properly formed men. Leaving Cape Scott, where he had a very large house, Kan-é-a- 
ke-luh set out on a pilgrimage eastward, along the shore. He first met with a man of 
some kind who was engaged in sharpening a knife upon a stone, and having been 
uncivilly received by him, he took away the knife, and giving the owner two cuts on the 
head, antlers grew out. Then with some of the paste which was upon the stone, he 
marked the rump of this being, who went away transformed into a deer. 

Further on he found a lot of women without any trace of eyes, cooking eel-grass 
(Zostera) roots at a fire. He took the food away and left them groping about for it for 
some time. When at length he spoke to them, they received him well, in consequence of 
which he provided them with eyes. 

Next he came across a man with innumerable mouths, all of which but one he closed. 
In these days also there were beings with sexual organs on their foreheads. This he also 
rectified, and after doing many other wonderful works returned to Cape Scott. At last 
Kan-é-a-ke-luh left Cape Scott finally, going very far away and disappearing altogether 
from mortal ken, so that the people supposed the sun to represent him. Kan-é-a-ke-luh 
had a father named Ma-kwans whom he turned into a heron. His mother was named 
Kla-klan-ilh, and she either was originally a woodpecker or was by her son changed 
into that form. My informant was not very clear on this point. 

A high rock on the coast opposite the end of Nahwitti Bar is said to represent a man 
who was changed into stone by Kan-é-a-ke-luh, during his journey, for some misconduct. 
The natives now throw an offering toward this rock in passing and address some words 
to it, asking for favourable weather. In the little bay immediately to the east of Cape 
Scott is a flat greenstone boulder, on the beach, upon which is a natural depression closely 
resembling in ferm and size the print of a left foot. This is said to have been made by 
Kan-é-a-ke-luh when still a mere boy, and the Indians say that the other end of the stride 
a right foot-mark—is to be seen on Cox Island. Noone dares to put his foot on either of 
these marks, as it is certain to result soon in misfortune or death. 

A much more detailed account of Kan-é-a-ke-luh and his works was obtained from 
Ow-it, the chief of the Kwa’-tsi-no, who appeared to be well versed in such lore and sure of 
the faith which was in him. According to Ow-it, the father of the hero was named Ma- 
kwans, the mother Haia-tlela-kuh, and he had also a younger brother named Né-no-kwish. 
The father and his sons “came down” or appeared at Cape Scott, and lived there, the 
elder brother killing whales for the support of the younger. After a time, Kan-é-a-ke-luh 
left his home at Cape Scott. He walked eastward along the shore and did not go in a 
canoe. When he came to Ko-sé he saw a young girl, and asked her to go and fetch some 
water for him to drink. She refused, saying that a terrible monster named Tsi-a-tish 
(Tsé-a-kish of the Ma/-me-li-li-a-ka, said to live beneath the sea and swallow canoes, 
etc.) guarded the water and killed all who endeavoured to approach. At length, how- 
ever, she was persuaded to go. She put on her belt, which represented the double-headed 
serpent sé-sentl (s7-si-ootl of the Kwa-wa-ai-nuk Indians) and set out. Immediately the 
monster, which had an immense mouth, swallowed her; but Kan-é-a-ke-luh was close 
behind. He began to sing a song which caused the creature to burst open and forthwith 
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all the Kés’-ki-mo people came out. They walked at first in a one-sided manner, their 
joints being imperfectly formed, but Kan-é-a-ke-luh remedied this, and thus originated 
the Kos’-ki-mo tribe. 

Further on, Kan-é-a-ke-luh found a man playing in the surf on the shore. He would 
allow the waves to roll him over and over on the beach, singing meanwhile thus, Yo ha 
ha he’. From the sound, Kan-é-a-ke-luh supposed that there must be a number of people, 
but the creature had innumerable mouths, all over his body. When Kan-é-a-ke-luh spoke, 
remonstrating with him for his foolish conduct, he was answered at once by all the 
mouths. Kan-é-a-ke-luh then passed his hands over the body of this creature closing all 
the mouths but one, and converting him into a properly formed man. 

Afterwards Kan-é-a-ke-luh went on to Sa-kish (Beaver Harbour). Here lived a man 
and his son ; and Kan-é-a-ke-luh was about to pass along the shore in front of their house, 
which faced the sea. The son, however, who was a very powerful medicine man, said to 
his father, “So this is he who is to put the world all in order again.” He had a blanket 
filled with diseases which he had conjured away from the sick, and shaking this blanket 
toward Kan-é-a-ke-luh, the latter was immediately overcome by the influence of the 
diseases and fell into a swoon or sleep. This happened four times, when at last Kan-é-a- 
ke-luh had to content himself with going round behind the house, which it appears he 
was allowed to do unmolested. 

Next Kan-é-a-ke-luh heard that some way up the Nimpkish River (Kwia-ne) there 
lived a man who had three daughters, and that these girls who had heard of his fame, 
were making love songs about him and singing them. On arriving at the river and get- 
ting near the house of these people he took off one of his shortest fingers, and made of ita 
man, into the form of which he entered. This man (now Kan-é-a-ke-luh) was covered 
with sores from head to foot, and with a blanket wrapped about him waited at the edge 
of the river where the girls came down to the water. Soon the three girls came down to 
the river to bathe. The youngest, walking first, spied Kan-é-a-ke-luh, and exclaimed, 
“See this little slave,’ and the eldest sister replied, “So you have found a slave now.” 
When the sisters went in to bathe, the two elder called upon Kan-é-a-ke-luh to wait 
on them, saying, “Come wash my back,” and so on, but the youngest did not do so and 
would not let him touch her, so he said “She must be my wife.” He married her, and 
after a son had been born, he went away from the Nimpkish River, leaving his wife and 
son from whom the Nim’-kish people originated. 

After performing these and other tasks, Kan-é-a-ke-luh returned to Cape Scott, his 
old home. There he found that his brother had died, meanwhile, his bones only remain- 
ing. Then Kan-é-a-ke-luh said “ You have been sleeping quite a long time, my brother,” 
and sprinkling the bones with water, brought him to life again. 

But the father and mother of Kan-é-a-ke-luh acted very badly toward him and his 
brother. When they had caught plenty of salmon, the old man would raise an alarm that 
people were coming in canoes to put Kan-é-a-ke-luh to death, and when he and his 
brother had run away into the woods to hide themselves, the father and mother would 
boil and eat all the salmon. So Kan-é-a-ke-luh became very angry, and one day he and 
his brother hid themselves in the house. Then the father said, “So these boys have gone 
again,” and at once began to cook and eat their salmon. Kan-é-a-ke-luh then shot him 
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with an arrow and also killed his mother, changing his father into a heron and his mother 
into a woodpecker. 

These are some of the chief acts which Kan-é-a-ke-luh performed. After finishing all 
his works, he married “a woman of the sea” and went away over the ocean and was no 
more seen. This, Ow-it said, he did that no one in future should “have his name” 
as one of theirs. The wife of one of the chiefs at Na-wi-ti once assumed his name, 
but she was lost from a canoe, and drowned, and no one has dared ever since to take it. 
The younger brother, however, did not disappear, and so some persons still use 
his name. Thus Ow-it, for example, has this name as one of his. Though Kan-é-a-ke-luh 
never returned, he had a son who came back named Kla-soo-té-walis, and all the salmon, 
berries and other good kinds of food came with him, “and this is the reason that they 
return year by year to the present day.” Ow-it claims himself to be a descendant of this 
son, as does also the Kos’-ki-mo chief. 

The Rey. A. J. Hall, several times referred to before, was kind enough to make 
enquiries for me as to the myths of the Nim-kish tribe. Of Kan-é-a-ke-luh he writes as 
below. This account it will be seen does not perfectly agree with either of those above 
given. 

“ Kani-ké-liq had no wife and no child, and belonged tonotribe. No one knows his 
origin or whence he came. He never travelled in a canoe, but always walked. He is 
regarded as a deity and as the creator. Those who blasphemed him, he turned into birds, 
beasts, and fishes; but those who spoke well of him, he turned into men and protected. 
The heron was once a man who despised Kani-ké-lagq. It was Kani-ké-laq who stole fire 
and water and gave them to the Indians. The chief who possessed fire, lived at the ‘edge 
of the day,’ viz., the rising of the sun. When the friends of this chief were dancing 
round the fire, Kani-ké-liq appeared in the form of a deer, and with a bunch of gum wood 
between his antlers, joined the dancers. At a given signal from his friends outside, he 
dipped his head, and the sticks ignited. He leapt across the fire and rushed from the 
house, scattering the stolen fire everywhere. He was pursued, but his friends had placed 
halibut on his track, which caused his pursuers to trip up. This accounts for the short 
black tail of the deer, burnt of course by the fire. 

“ Kani-ké-liq also stole water from the ‘ Nawitti’ chief, who alone possessed it. To 
do this, he assumed a form of a raven, but borrowed the bladder of a sea-lion (glikum). 
The water was in a hole in a stone, a foot in diameter. He was allowed to take a little, 
and when the chief went to drive him off, he begged for more, because his thirst was not 
quenched. Having consumed all there was, he flew off, and vomited the water every- 
where. Where the water dropped, rivers were formed, and ever since there has been an 
abundance of water.” 

The following deluge myth was obtained, in 1878, from Hnm-tshit, a chief of the 
Hailtzuk division of the Kwakiool, at Ka-pa (Kilkite Village of charts), Yeo Island, Mil- 
bank Sound :—Very long ago there occurred a great flood, during which the sea rose so 
as to cover everything with the exception of three mountains. Two of these are very 
high, one near Bella-Bella, the other apparently to the north-east of that place. The 
third is a low but prominent hill on Don Island, named Ko-Kwus by the Indians; this 
they say rose at the time of the flood so as to remain above the water. Nearly all the 
people floated away in various directions on logs and trees. The people living where 
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Kit-katla now is, for instance, drifted to Fort Rupert, while the Fort Ruperts drifted to 
Kit-katla. Some of the people had small canoes, and by anchoring them managed to 
come down near home when the water subsided. Of the Hailtzak there remained only 
three individuals: two men and a woman, with a dog. One of the men landed at Ka- 
pa, a second at another village site, not far from Bella-Bella, and the woman and dog at 
Bella-Bella. From the marriage of the woman with the dog, the Bella-Bella Indians 
originated. When the flood had subsided there was no fresh water to be found, and the 
people were very thirsty. The raven, however, shewed them how, after eating, to chew 
fragments of cedar (Thuya) wood, when water came into the mouth. The raven also ad- 
vised them where, by digging in the ground, they could get a little water; but soon a 
great rain came on, very heavy and very long, which filled all the lakes and rivers so that 
they have never been dry since. The water is still, however, in some way understood 
to be connected with the cedar, and the Indians say if there were no cedar trees there 
would be no water. The converse would certainly hold good. 

It will be observed that two original versions of the flood story seems to have been 
combined in that above given, the result being that both mountains and canoes appear 
as means of safety. 

One of the most remarkable local stories which I have met with, is that attaching to 
a little stream which enters Forward Inlet, Quatsino Sound, a short distance south of the 
principal village of the Kwa’-tsi-no. This stream is named Tsoo-tsi-o-le, and an intelligent 
Indian told me that on its upper waters peculiar beings named A-tlis-im reside. These 
people—for they resemble Indians—come sometimes down to the sea to fish, and they 
have been seen at night crossing the inlet in black canoes. If followed to the shore, they 
lift their canoes up on their shoulders and hasten away inland. Thus the Indians know 
that their canoes are not made of wood, but of some very light material. 

On enquiring particularly of Ow-it as to this, the following more detailed and proba- 
bly more authentic version of the story was obtained :— 

Very long ago, at a time when the people were celebrating their winter feast or 
“cannibal dance,” the possessed individual, or medicine man, was dancing on the end of a 
sort of projecting jetty formed of large split cedar planks, fixed together end to end, and 
anchored out with stones and ropes. Something having happened to displease him very 
much, he tied one of the stones about his neck, and plunging into the sea, was drowned. 
Overcome with distress or shame, his wife, taking her children with her, fled away into 
the woods near or up the little stream above referred to. The runaways multiplied there 
and were afterwards seen by the Indians at various times. They had forgotten how to 
speak, but communicated with each other by whistling. These people were said to be the 
original ancestors of the Kiaw-pino or a part of them—a statement somewhat at variance 
with that previously given as to the origin of this tribe. 

At another time, the Kwa’-tsi-no saw a man in a canoe, on the sea, who, on being 
followed, landed, and folding up his canoe, hurried away up the valley of the Tsoo-tsi-o-le. 
The Indians, however, determined to pursue him, and did so till they reached a lake of 
some size from which the river comes, the head of which is said to reach nearly to the 
present trail running from the Winter Harbour Lagoon to Koprino Harbour. The man 
followed is supposed to have been a descendant of the fugitives previously mentioned, 
and was a sorcerer of great power. He drew his bow, and as his pursuers were coming 
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along the path in single file killed all but one, with a single arrow. The solitary indi- 
vidual who escaped related that the sorcerer, or medicine man, lived in a house built on 
piles, in the middle of the lake, which piles or posts, Ow-it averred, can still be seen. 

In the same little bay at Cape Scott, in which the foot-print of Kan-é-a-ke-luh is 
shewn, there are a couple of granite boulders to which superstition attaches. One of 
these is said to represent a man, and is named Kuk-ush-nook, the second represents a 
woman. Its name I did not learn, and at the time of my visit it was buried up under 
drift-wood carried in by some storm and could not be seen. The first has two cup-like 
hollows, about a foot apart, and a strong imagination may indicate other parts of a face, 
these being the eyes. I was unable to determine whether these hollows are artificial or 
accidental. The Indians place a handful of gravel or sand in one or the other, according 
to the direction from which they wish the wind to blow. It is further related of the 
vicinity of Cape Scott that there was formerly a hole in the rock whence blood spurted 
up at times, which was considered very terrifying and supernatural. This was long ago 
closed by a plank of wood and buried up. 

The existence of bad or malignant streams has already been mentioned. Those con- 
sidered to be of this character are very numerous, but no explanation of the cause of their 
evil reputation was obtained, except that some of them were said to be the resort of 
the double-headed serpent, subsequently mentioned. 

Of a large lake, not shewn on the charts, which exists behind Actzeon Sound (north 
part of Queen Charlotte Sound), the Indians say that the water is inhabited by some 
strange beings, who, while they are asleep, untie their canoes and set them adrift. Wash- 
ing in the water of this lake is said not only to cure diseased eyes, but also to remove 
wrinkles and signs of age. 

With regard to sneezing, it is held that, if the irritation causing this act arises on the 
right side, it is lucky, the reverse being unlucky. 

Tsé-a-kish, a malignant creature, fabled to live under water and destroy canoes, has 
already been mentioned in connection with the story of Kan-éc-a-ke-iuh. The double- 
headed serpent, si-si-oot/, evidently plays an important part in the myths of these people. 
It is represented as with a cylindrical body, terminating at each end in a serpent’s head, 
and with the appearance of a human face in the middle. It is said to be often quite 
small, and at times to be found in the sea, but at will can increase to an immense size. 
To see this creature is most unlucky, and may even cause death. Kan-é-a-ke-luh’s brother 
once saw it, and in consequence his head was twisted to one side. To possess a piece of 
the serpent, on the contrary, brings good luck and good fortune in fishing and hunting. 

The belief in the “ thunder-bird” being the most prevalent and unchanging myth of 
the west coast tribes, is naturally not wanting among the Kwakiool. Lightning is caused 
by the twinkling of its eye, and thunder by the flapping of its wings. Mr. Hall informs 
me that, under the name of Kwunisila, it is regarded as the special protector of the Nim’ 
kish. ‘‘It is said to have made its appearance when the first house was being built at 
the village on the river. A large stone in front of the village is named after it, ‘the 
place where Kwunisila alighted.” ‘What are you doing,’ he said. The chief of the 
Gigilkum was trying to raise the log which supports the roof of all their houses. He saw 
they were unable to lift it, and said in answer to their appeal for help: ‘This is why I 
have come from above.’ He then seized the immense log with his claws and placed it 
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on the two posts. Before he left them, he said, ‘ You will always have a friend in me to 
watch over you; when any of you die, I shall weep with you.’ This bird is represented 
as carrying a whale in its claws. Whales’ bones are said to have been found on the tops 
of the mountains, the remains of Kwunisila’s repasts.” | 

In addition to reverence for, or fear of, such fabled beings as those above described, 
to superstitions attaching to localities, and the fear of sorcerers and sorceries, these people 
believe in the existence of an unknown being of great power, answering to the idea of a 
supreme God. This being is named Ki-i, and is respected, and petitioned in prayer. 

The close connexion of the culture-hero, Kan-é-a-ke-luh, with the sun, has already 
appeared in the tales concerning him, together with the belief that the chiefs, or some of 
them, are related to Kan-é-a-ke-luh by descent through his younger brother. Doubtless, also, 
in connection with this, we find that the sun (nd-la) under the name Ki-a-kun-i-e, or “our 
chief,” was formerly worshipped and prayed to for good health and other blessings. In 
former times these people also addressed prayers to the mountains, under the name of 
Noo’-mas, or “the ancients,” for favourable winds. The high rocky island in the centre 
of Queen Charlotte Sound, named Numas Island on the chart, is particularly known to 
the Indians under this aspect as Noo’-mas, though it is also named Sa’-loot-si. 

Such of the traditions and stories of the Kwakiool as I have been able to ascertain 
are given above literally and without change or embellishment, and no attempt is made 
to account for discrepancies or to explain the origin of their myths and beliefs. 


VIl.—ActuaL ConDITION OF THE KWAKIOOL PEOPLE. 


The difficulties attendant on any effort toward the improvement of the condition and 
mode of life of the coast tribes of British Columbia, are very grave; and the actual results 
of missionary labours, such as those carried on by Mr. Hall among the Kwakiool, and 
other self-sacrificing persons elsewhere, are in most cases, to all appearance, small. 

It is difficult to induce individuals to abandon their old customs and bad habits, and 
nearly impossible to prevent them from relapsing from time to time, owing to the fact 
that they still live promiscuously among and herd together with the mass of the tribe. 
Since the arrival of the whites, the Kwakiool, equally with other tribes, have became in a 
word “demoralised.” They have lost, toa great extent, their pride and interest in the 
things which formerly occupied them, losing at the same time their spirit and self-respect, 
and replacing it by nothing. It is comparatively easy at all times to obtain a sutliciency 
of food, and food is at some seasons—as during the salmon run—to be had in the greatest 
abundance with very little effort. Beyond this, there is nothing more to occupy their 
time fully and tokeep them out of mischief. They are restless and unhappy. In some 
seasons, good wages are to be obtained by picking hops in the vicinity of Puget Sound, and 
it has thus became customary for many of the tribes to go south in the autumn, nominally 
for this purpose, but in reality with no great prospect of obtaining work. They may then 
be seen leaving their villages in bodies in their large and well-built travelling canoes, 
whole families together with their household effects and children, and three, four or five 
paddlers to each canoe, setting out cheerfully enough on their voyage of two hundred 
miles or more. They may obtain a little money while away, which they invest in goods 
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and whiskey if they can obtain it (and in this there is unfortunately very little difficulty). 
They live, however, in the vicinity of Victoria and other large towns in a state of shame- 
less debauchery, and thus very often return in a diseased state to their homes. 

The condition of these people is in no sense bettered by endeavouring to teach them 
moral maxims or religious dogma. They do not appreciate the truth of the former, nor 
can they in their low mental state rightly understand the latter. To endeavour to do so 
is merely to imitate the procedure of the Indian shaman over the dying. [If, on the con- 
trary, you speak to them of means of improving their material condition, or deplore with 
them the rapid diminution of their tribe, the more thoughtful and mature listen with the 
greatest respect and attention. The problem is, fundamentally, an industrial one, and is 
to be attacked, if successfully, from that side. They are naturally industrious enough, 
and capable, though not so persistently laborious as the whites, and less easy to control 
than the Chinese. They obtain a certain amount of precarious employment in connection 
with the canneries and other nascent industries of the northern coast, but have not gen- 
erally the offer of any permanent remunerative work. 

It is thus primarily essential to establish industries among them which will remove 
the temptation now felt to drift to the larger settlements and towns. Improvement in © 
mental and moral tone will then naturally follow. The Kwakiool, with other Indians 
of the coast, already cultivate in a desultory manner small crops of potatoes, on such 
minute patches of open land (generally the sites of old villages) as are to be found along the 
shore. Their bentis, however, not that of an agricultural people, and the densely wooded 
character of their country calls for labour, herculean in proportion to the unsystematic 
efforts of these people, before it can be cleared and reclaimed for agriculture on any large 
scale. They are, on the contrary, excellent boatmen and fishermen in their own way, and 
it is towards developing, encouraging and directing their tendency in this direction that 
efforts should be made. They would readily learn to build boats, make nets, and to take 
and cure fish in such a manner that the product would be marketable, and in so doing 
might attain independence and what would be to them wealth. They might not, it is 
true, be able to compete on equal terms with the whites in such matters, but this need 
not prevent them from developing into very valuable members of the community of the 
west, the scattered constituents of which are already gathering from all quarters of the 
world and being welded into a new whole. To effect these objects, the most essential 
step is the establishment of industrial schools, of which there are already good examples 
in several parts of the country, where the younger people will be separated from their 
old associates and instructed in various callings appropriate to their condition and 
surroundings. 
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VOCABULARY 


Or ABouT SEVEN Hunprep Worps or THE Kwaxroot LANGUAGE. 


(From Ya-a-kotle-a-katlos (Tom) of the Kom-o-yawé, a subdivision or sept of the Kwd/-ki-ool or Kwa/-kutl tribe, now 
inhabiting the vicinity of Fort Rupert, Beaver Harbour, Vancouver Island.) 


The subjoined vocabulary is based on the schedules of words given by Major J. W. Powell in his 
‘Introduction to the Study of Indian Languages.” Having been obtained from an educated Indian, 
with the additional assistance of a good interpreter, it is much more complete than those given for 
several tribes of the Kwakiool people by Dr. Tolmie and the writer, in the “Comparative Vocabu- 
laries of the Indian tribes of British Columbia.” The rendering of many of the words differs from that 
of those in the nearest corresponding list in the ‘‘Comparative Vocabularies,” but is believed in most, if 
not in all cases, to be here more exact. The difficulties in the way of obtaining a strictly accurate 
vocabulary of a language of which the grammatical construction is not fully known, are obvious, and 
these having, already been touched on in the introduction to the “Comparative Vocabularies,” need 
not here again be referred to in detail. It will also be observed, in many cases, that what are 
evidently the same root-words appearing in various combinations, are not always represented by 
identical letters. No attempt is made to unify these, as this would imply the introduction of hypo- 
thesis and the alteration of the words as written down at the time with all the care possible. Striking 
instances of this occur among the numerals. The alphabet employed is identical with that of the 
“Comparative Vocabularies,” and is as follows :— 


Vowels. 
@ a8 in English ...++. +25 see 6 uavatiodanoeousade 5000000 bODSOGS secccee faite 
Cy ss ce noocnb ose 360 dOd0Od HEKedoWoGNS 5 G0m600 addDbo.909.000000 father. 
Cie = oG0000 GovG0n dootooEcuC a0. Odo00d |bd00n DnOUO GBDDD GONOUO met. 
eos < AOGHNG GECOUS conase oaNHO 6OCe6O GOdOOs bavEDD Dodbcasanc they. 
ihe aad € SO0000 H00000 dodonda aoodas BEB06e Sy euON boaent Cd agoo cone Jods 
aa sf S oqnodeds eee . . + marine 
on $6 ceeeee oo nélnobo vonuomEdaD 60000 we ceneee cone se ceeeee pot. 
Ore i Wi pon00d HG ods SavaGs 650000 Sosndo pesoonoD6e9 so 0n0asd go, show. 
5 at {i saGonagondns dQécon oousnC cdgddo HOddOn 5 OgeobnCoOHE -- nut, but. 
my SMMerotVoree SOOOUE Co DOéDoD dood0n cso soo acocdn GOs Soo nA008 eee Year, 
ay H sodonbiconwon GoeooD aoNdos Gdensu-OoddnD GodadDOOd ceeie ove aisle 
a © i soot da dooneeodas 66 o8Qone.da00 og. 060000 UEDCDEe prefelerclencrsiere vein, 
gy © 4 Batsoo oD Goo GopoDae RadoUn 200000 cocUUCpODE G00 0600 pool, fool. 
GP TINS WWE Nodedhh, one0e6 wannbEOO0e dd aro dbadese Ga0gD0 peu (seldom used). 
ODN Englishes... 3 vation s6od00 pongo6 Addn GHONOD Goc0 cBaGOSCUCIOD TEE 


The distinction of long and short vowels (following Gibbs) is noted as far as possible, by the divi- 
sion into syllables—the consonant that follows a vowel being joined immediately to one intended to 
be pronounced short, whereas a long vowel is left open, being followed by a hyphen. Where this is 
insufficient, or a nicer distinction is desirable, the usual long and short marks are supplied. 

Explosive or klicking sounds are represented by the letters #, ¢, etc., in combination with an 
apostrophe, thus—’s ’t. 

An acute accent (’) at the end of a syllable indicates its accentuated character, when this is very 
distinct. In some cases certain syllables are run very hurriedly over and almost whispered, and 
though really forming a part of the word, might easily be omitted by a careless listener. Where 
this has been noted it is indicated by the use of smaller type. Strongly guttural syllables are printed 
in small capitals, thus—law-Ku, 
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(1) PrErRsons. 


po0-kwa'-num or 


IN Fake tia dean OSHa SRE CO NER REL Eee { ee 


\WiOVaIBHa 5 yoocuaunssaboonnbonsesorSURROn ee 


Olunnan noo'-mas or kwul'- 
Lik hs olds cn ai RD my ee. 


Old WOMAMN......cc0..scccernoos Slih-Wa ME. 

MOU MRD fapeeewercentscemssnacolleliUl-G 

NGUN ES WOMMAD Maescscs>nsseas o atloos'-taw-kus. 
NVOUGE Cie tencoscG cs ete eeseascscsn che =e, 

DOV scaenodeene een « tenpatess'esaees es VO-PO-I00M 

Lesbo tyanedohntpn once ten tsa-tsa-ta’-kum. 
[nme osdoseecaoed shodo pBsobUoH ae! MUON 

Infant just born................we-yok'-o-mal, 
Male infant......................(no special name. ) 


Female infant...................(no special name.) 
wind yaaeee nee wicetdehs whyenere my ECLAne s 

Married mam .22.. ssa. .++e+e.-(0 special name.) 
Married womans: cs..sssssem a se a 
Wid owerdess concn Bene cUOSts 

WACO tsonte catleees eeu seneeaeniCUiolOss 

Bachelor (old)..........+.......(n0 special name.) 
Maid (old \nneeer sian teehee ta - Et 
Old. people. sins, sm:pscate se seeetO-1e-mase 

Young people...............-.-.d-tloos -taw. 

Great talker..........sssss-..-.d0-Aw-tola, 

Silent Person. :.dicccese se esvae O-M00 Ke, 

TDL Of i, dcaceseseaaee= bas MafresaseresOl-OO-ULCrits 


(2) Parts or tHE Bopy. 


IEIGAG Gace seasons tesacns svineeray/ 100 US: 
JalDIe weeqabantusoaseeupetnes wee S6-T-G, 
Crown of the head.............0h-tlé-é 
GAL DS e-7 ste eitlacis sop ietetes seca CUMALRICLCRE, 
IAGO aeseessenwenssanies +s swenreses 00 -KUMM-O-e. 
Forehead ..........s0c2-tesccose O-kWI-WH-€. 
TUV Ou etewnseesissaeestebice sidncas sss COrYAR-Us. 
Papillion thee yer... wesee- SG -Ats-6-pe-lih. 
TVS AB seacctire ss «etn snd ctd te we AG-—péelih, 
HVS DEGW ey sas ces nocsesonsesr soln “Ue 
Upper eyelid... ........06. s.006.0-€-k7-atl-tawe. 
Lower eyelid............6......pun-kio-tax-tawe. 
AL ec ese doe) fectesensnee rasa hee nes DUS MOO: 
Perforation in the ear........4wa-wutawé. 
UN ORO Meets Maer caveats «cance naam GHn=sile 
Ridge of nose...... sesenceeesee kO-ho-ya'-yilh-pa-e. 
ENOSGEL ecceadecatoe rine’ caer ...di-wa-kai-nis-pa-e. 
Septum of nose.................awa-koh-sté-€. 
Perforation of septum of 

TOGO pasceeres tncntnid>es- severance UO ae. 
CH GOK eee sac nce nnn tss js dss janis al OOM-YOre. 
JBSANACL Scndosdsnaon tad pOBeHO oor ....Ad’-puh-sta-e. 
MOU ees asG-csscaramacaesasvie SUNS? 
1 Wie; ofeyela by Os ee erg One sere ai-kio-tuh-sta-e. 
Lower lip....... are seereees  pun-kio-tuh-sta-e. 
POOUDE G cerd: «7h. scnpscesunseae TM, 
OW ILG Beacenteeenses sauces mas aeH0l-1N, 
Dalivaiessnees sacs eaBinina lence WOCASEU Mts 
aE NCR rahe os dapcopaanricon mage a Asus ea 
uote t Wsaprsuccr idvenawutsoaeaness oe POLS AU O-e. 
seanecseecoesO-blas -Ke-€, 
IN GCE Wy stoners ss etnbid secre as “NG atOUlee: 
Adam’s apple...... ses econceves KO -ha-wha-wa-hé, 
IDO Virnnvene snake ars siecsert reassures helen 0s 


SHOWER Nee sccvmer vere steen ecuyes OK -St-iClept-C. 
Shoulder-blade .................pa-l6t'-se. 

BACK sec aesmne eee eee .. d-wi-ké-e, 
Breastiuncssccandetaceneeeeyers1.20- OG <6: 

ENP sipcras 5 ty ae oteee pe eee caer 6-n0o-tsé-e. 

Belly eis... siuodueeines arp etree mol ne ks 

Navel... cscsecsscus« ‘cosceceesssbtlh-O-10 -KiOUi-Se-€, 
APUVLinep hone rae Oat neta vaneerene ISSO: 

URig lib, ALU. sconssonrmcaraemeonenn hél'-kiots-e-ya-pai-é. 
Left Arm..........sseeeeeesereess KUM-howtlts-e-ya-pare 
SATIN (PLUG vse seesesen tee tum'-kwa-lus. 
Elbow ..... Daciuicsensencisbns sane CLO OUIes 
WErlStiscaiconsescies: snaseeleademmerO=tldyy <fS0M-G-e. 


(no special name 
as distinguished 
from arm.) 


Palm of hand...................0-tsoh’-tsan-a-e, 
Back of hands: stenene meee .. 0wt-ki-G'tsan-a-e. 
Fingers .....ccssssecsescsseeveess AWA-kwa-tsan-a-e. 
SMTA. eds yosee oan ayeaeomeenehO Saute 
First fn @ Ort. ..ceaerseeessenecr set Sena ae 

“the pointer.” 
Second finger......+0+..+.......6-ld, * longer.” 
Third finger ccc.c.c.s.sceceees he Cbd, “ shorter” 
Small Ginger Wx. -.-ser-cerenseerSll-ta.) | hottest,” 
Finger mail screen. eececsn ont SHIN TSUN 
Knickers. Bea scares eteae Soom mcO NO LCr es 
Space between knuckles.....a-wah-ko'-tsan-a-e. 
Romp veccseens nivey secGensoeen@WOOl- KON =tld-6. 
TiS canoe ste aseee ts chien se snnnahClO = IoUCe: Oe 
Leg above knee................€-wun- ool-kia-é. 
Kielce .adcvatsoscessovor Snoths.O-KWONG-U 
Leg below knee................(n0 separate name.) 
Calf of the leg.......0.....2+++..d-wa -pit-sa-e. 


PEOPLE OF VANCOUVER ISLAND. 
ANS Bs Seesentepe ane seoeeeeees/ (0 Separate name, ) IGT OROTLOLY orcsenscacoessnrs Nd-sa-€ 
PATH LON GOD. Ocean asic vairsoaonsset ka atl'-ko- kw. CAN deena cesar cnetsiacien se ccuee sn: tluk-wa’, 
RBLOP epeceecusrae stele sa tyan ta owi'-kiats-sa-tsa-e. IBIMACOD eaaae castes ncceysss+scass té'-hat-se. 
(no special name Gralla gecete beeen ore SSicas tenes tuh-mas. 
INGO) eessatecodonehoradeen Gdosadetcr as distinguished jy OE we Soe deol ied muk-o-paw'-e, 
from /eg.) 1 SNS? hae eee ae a are nt PE kwa'-wha. 
BOlCLOLMOOfe cnser tate ceeset ecn0s pulk-d'-stt-sa-e. Tee a tee ahi 
RC Olmeesceeeracees vsdtacsos crease oh-tlah'-sit-sa-e. Stomach ...cccecerccsesees esses s-pO-whuns, 
EP OOS. cere nasare eo oscacinte es ane! kwa-kwak-sit-sa-e. Tot ane ike Sie ean ce Ey, os anne 
WE PO OG reds ccodeet <croacecsss os ko-ma sit-sa-e. Soom ewan e Vocicoonn ai irae. 
Second LO Cu omeren tee se ea tases te tsim-a-lak-sit-sa-e. Fuctprinteemascte ee: ry ts 
MRird $00. -werererensssree + ose no-lak-sit-sare. Sime. Bean ails Varveleg ceataneas tle-sun-a-e. 
PLO Gunlaileseeces oman atencresscsces tsum-tsum-sit’-sa-e. Dae les akon ae es hae 
BlOOd «+ o0-e-rareeeessesrseveeres athe Tntestim Os savcaines sce sce -ya-hi-kil’. 
(3) Dress AND ORNAMENTS. 
CEE: yah cee gonnn duentas: cineca rigere kla-tumth’. Cedar-bark neck-cloak .......wdah-saw. 
MOCCASIN Sercicterst mendes sconces pél-poh-tsi-tsa-e, ibraColotsummateresntsecerssees+s3 yé-kwor-kila. 
(not used by coast tribes.) POUCH Ghote cscens te otesia ceesn esas tla-pa-tin-ootsa-e. 
Cedar-bark Datistetascovesssee ss tin-sum. Rod worn in septum of nose. .d'-tai-in, 
HOLL POUU COM Bean aranscwstsaste ist d- ph. HAL DiC a esteeceer ter aessees ce: téis'-tuk-wa. 
CYOGNG ote ceases eS cee eve SAE NOee-Tinesiee a acasensansaree ts wa'-lil-pa-é. 
NAR DOL te staunamsteslnws cere deccsass ké-tsuk-tsi-tsa-e, Paint, (black) awe aoc feoeionae 
ee lees tae Paints (6d)... sg. Si soaawacenens ka-kom'-yin. 
Cedar-bark blanket............ kio'-pda-os. Bareheadins sesceecssethcasencecs loo!-sum-a. 
Robe of mink skin............. mat-sus-kum. IBAV CLC Otis anescte Dunvensce men oe lool-tsi-sila. 
Sinew thread....... sees a-tum. NakOdueecectccsscarccesvseseasie ha'-na-la. 
PN GOI IA GO ct salsket ores a ts ceSwoe kun-ha-wa-e. 
(4) DwELLINGs. 
AV UAC Cerease rer etviaendsens esses kio-kwila. Upright post of house........t1a’-mi. 
FEL OUI Oreste os venccarrenns siete kiok. Main rafter of house..........kidt-te-wahe. 
OOEW BY ceucetnnteniseatcaneess ta'-hila. UM citae gece teen ese fas co ceeya die klé-wa-é. 
Sir RET NONEY cogasocsosoonoaeeo se kwa-natze. IB Odeo necumsamnereiiesets soeeeres ké-é-lus. 
UES -PlACOr temo cesaress sereeees LUK-Wilus’. PIGOIge ca. cspaewecss ony setae momen PEC lU 
HDL Orton etenarence re scar xs c<sso<ue kwul'-ta. Gelling sees eaenereraess _ sé-la. 
PROG O00 sractinyscs<aaesias.se0s luk-wa Wiel csecmmen cossenserorse dertets tsa’-kum, 
DIAZ Oiaeetes soar peteatencs wse=s* a-no-pe-hula. LMUGle ster s.csme castes. sesacevaeeer ka-i-kial-taw-é. 
PAT EN ieecanewtccanes aendeses e+ kwa-katla. Opening for window.......... na'-kwatse. 
Dead COs la scacececcsseaaansas sacs tsult -na. Carved post (outside house). tla-us. 
ABH OB manteetceu iy oaneaanr anise taser kwun-d-é. Carved post (inside house)...tla-élh. 
DUMOKOd. eases ver acccane « eseeersss kwa'-hila. STAI WAy siccesscupcamevesver esr) ta-heil-tén’. 
SOGOU wrasse re wamsawes er ONE kwa’ tloops. VA PSLOMO ges crneese-akecranec ee ss tai-sum. 
POOR sn races tas ceaeeet esse ae klun-ka-klata’. Painte Mortar. <....0.6es0 + »..--Ata-tatse’, 
PERERA Li cnetumcee meee atten ees kwah-ta-milh', SS RI ame aeecee ae Saevg eco ae: wa-wa-kula. 
The place where seats are...kwat-sé'’- lus, WA COE trecuacdeaterer rcs oseiebess wap 
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(5) IMPLEMENTS AND UTENSILS. 


BOWS Of WOO acs cemasssscesnnae tli-kwis'’. 

DOW SUTIN veces ossem ene e senate tli-kwi-tsim. 
PATO Wiltecasnuatcleree sselte asians! a-nut-lum. 
Notch in arrow for string...kul’-pas. 
Arrow-head of stone. .......... TLUH-pd-e. 

PA ELO Weal CBUDOT Asswiccscsiie spares tsul-kiuh-ste-é. 
QUlWerbteescce Nestea: teeta cece. a-na-tlum-atze. 
War-club (stone)....-....sseee: klah-sta-la, 
Fish-club ...... apren cee Hecker: tul’-wa-kan. 
VE CDCl sc ssecassessencece ce ser mas-to’. 

SY oe Ae och ARp Biri pon Shaan yin'’-ka-yo. 
Canoe (general term)......... wha'-kwunna. 
Canoe (larg6) f.cccccsese0 ones: -kwuh'-um. 
Cane (medium )..c...c0s0. «es. whi-took-wh. 
Canoe (small)........,.....+---.wha'-who-koom, 
His me Omer ena terssccne tere sence to’-kwda-a-no-é. 
Fish-line, of kelp.....+....+++«: sa'-na-patl, 
BILGE MO UME ty dane; scan se teioreesas ké'-tlum. 
MOlAChan enObinccecsnecsn asses: ta-katl. 

IDE PIM MGbiossvesecesseaerc wes how-tai-o. 


Halibut hook.,.................,47-kio, 


OOd ee erecne esses Sanat nec nacuies hé-ma-dmis. 
MGA teense cts tccctectesies seceteee: ul'-tsi 
Mil ee pecnteamnaaceshacceccascs dees tsd-me. 
ALLEYS eset SOKO BSED CE OACHES COIS sa-a’k 
Dried ess mOMbesaeceereeereen LUCTUS: 
Dried herring-eggs............ a-unt'. 
Dried meats....... soo H caoNabonl IOS AG. 
Black.. sropnonn0cdl OOH 
uhh (es ddoonssacacebodeeaponmacoonss tsa’-sa 

[BEG Wilbeseeereces Sonloseneeeee Saori: klé-cha. 
GTGOME eter eenoccr eves ene ee klin-huh. 
One.. Pelee nceanlunts 

dW Ro Rsastemichice vod ereBcOnOCor naa: matl 

IPH TC Ohtesececiichs seas tea avontece in-tooh. 
HUI ear ce secrete nets seucseasse mo 

FHV O deamec entre et ouesiesieese settee stk’-i-a 
Dixreverccenseecsaucrescsscen atest ka-tla 
SOVOM weesvssoessne eet ecu: revace@0le-QO0 . 
IR Ii Gees Occup es eaeeeeceeceans matl-kwin-atl’. 
ING UY heeweepoonseucrcascocannedeansas na&-ne-ma. 
A Nett esucn Pidac: = orBa nese meoann eo es les-too’. 


lGVelicesrarececase ease yonenioneee num-a-gi00. 


Pipe ..cevcersshacns evrecsvenyine +». wWa-hat-se. 
Pipe-stem of wood...........+ klah’-sta-é. 
CU picscsse acne eeasareesss seq emence kwa-as-ta’. 
IWS ERIDEE RY -.cocoganapussccucadconce tlé-a-kwé. 
Grease-bow] .......secersescesees tsa-patsé. 
Hire-d rill reeae-sees nes same un-@’k. 
Kelp oil-bottles.t ccsensncss wa’'-wa-te. 
BXO Tiicorspescemesecestasearcuses! 800-pai-oo. 
AdZe 2 ens ace ter eareake nee kun-tsai-oo. 


Hand-adze for sha, ing canoe tsik'-im-in, 
(Chinook jargon for iron ?) 


Kajteser-cccdaecgects vaenqteencest "kd-wai-oo. 
Knife-bandle paccesctec-veveener keowk'-pék. 
Knite-poinmt,macccc<secsnseun ens 6-pa-é 
Knife-0dge...c...00. + vess-seeeees 6-whé-& 
BOYVOr Naot rece etennnsteneeteusese wun'-aioo. 
Stone hand-hammer......... pul-pul-’kh. 
Horn ladle:inrsecsntanouaeeene ha'-ké-gta. 
Basket (for 100d) i ecs--.erter: [h-ha'-e. 


Wooden water-box or bucket ha'-kat-se, 


(6) Foon. 


Dried@halibuteacseecerens Sees "hid'-was. 
Oolachan grease,..........+.+6- kli’-ina. 
MDrieduborticgummeenses eee: ‘ta-uk-d'. 
Dried @clamisise:s-cos osu ee seme kioo'-matse. 


Cambium layer of hemlock. . aw-KuH. 
Dried sea-weed......... «2... Aluk-us-tun’. 


ROG air ccec se eccenat bees: sonnnd.o HATE eter 
Wihitenec.ncsatsesnvereeeners Selseras mél-a 
Y OllOWi stcacosencetiinaconen cote klin-huh. 


SD WOlVOurer etme mer avermae rca matl-é-gioo. 
Dhinteen eves creme terre teeneerr in-tooh-wha-gioo. 
Pourlecitmoncs«ateteecevoresesns MOo-a-gi00. 

HifleGn Pisces smwest clas sceeesresces sik-i-a-gioo. 
Sixiéelin. cesteeeMicsnnsnasewess ha-tla-gioo. 
SOVCNLCOM cnc ceeretee see emeee atle-poo'-gioo. 
High teeta. tumtiveesscsqerae matl-kwin-atl-gioo. 
Nineteen’. sccsseet s.secee eee ees nd-ne-ma-gioo. 

LU WOn ty 2. semas ont stusiereene area mat-sum-gioo-staw. 
TT WentY-ONe.ccuseseseosmtessomeaer nu'-num-a-kaw-la. 
Twenty-two ....cesseeeeeee seeeesa-matl-dw-la. 


Dwenty-thre@..s.scscr sss in-te-heaw-la. 
Twenty-four...............00+2..a-md-a-kaw-la. 
Pwenty-HV6 .2...csrasecea sik-i-a-kaw-la. 
SE WieNbY GIR ces ocean co seest ka-tla-kaw-la. 
Twenty-seven ...........0++ atl-po-kaw-la.  [la. 
TVONbY-CIQNE cecveeresees a-matl kwin-alt-heaw- 
Twenty-nine .......: cs... nd-ne-ma-kaw-la. 
DIET Yaar n eos tecessssetetees in-tooh-sim-gioo-staw. 
TORU Grr cee ete: ss sat orasececees mo-skum-gioo-staw. 
UV eree ctssetaeteseeet ssc st: stk-i-a-stum-gioo-staw 
Dix tyriscneekeet a eoseasce as ka-tlas-kum-gioo-staw 
DOVONUY cc ccrmarteds's dude catualet atl-poo-kum-gioo-staw 
(9) Division 

AVOCA T ase scescanseresss ease num-ah-unh, 

“one year.” 
FAM OO Ie ete teas teetess vane see num-skum, 

“one moon.” 
AG DALIMOOMN tse cracccceneser: nuk-sa-e. 
First quarter of moon......... hwut-tai-oo. 
Last quarter of moon......... hi-na-kwula. 
Day eaece geste sccosseusiscesnee ssf Udy 
INDIES) scmtn. Goneieon cemsccnanned ka'-nootl. 
A day (24 hours).......+....+. (no name.) 
DAW Tiree tdeeredaseneceee eam. oe UNL WUC. 
SLUT HU \enogndadner Lcrrecen Peg eeeee tlé'-tsin-a-hwula. 
MOLDING oien soccer ences ss steens A-Ol-C. 
Mid-fOrenOOn vest cmsssss aes s ka-al'-a-par, 
IN OOD mans meacactes aeteress ets iess nuk’-ké -la. 
Dentalium shells............... utl-tl-a or a-tl-a. 
Blanket (24 point)....... ul’-hul-as-kum. 
IBEW cenoqcoerabmdeer opeeteeooe ba'-kwul-ow-e 
[DOV Ol saree. cen eceer seta tsd-we 

(or tsaw in Kés’-ki-mo.) 

Bear (grizzly)...... Bis eiret gil-a. 
Bears CDIACK) eetecncssssonress 2 Kld-c. 
DOO Mave ote erate etiscn estas wat'-se. 
Deer (general name)......... kai'-was. 
IGE ed Wibodcremacnaucrisscencece t6-pé-wa. 
Deer (half grown)............-k6’-kwatd, 


Deers( puck) frcc.orsscete 


MMIC: oc iaeencaceenmtocs seeees 
PETE Give veiree shee sseee ont ec 
HO Reg ser asee seeks senses ces 
Goat (mountain).......... 


Lion (mountuain)..... 
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: matl-kwin-atl-sum- 
DEY Bracorcs senescence: cleviemes | se it é 
IN DANY) We AcaecL Rapnanccoderper ees na-num-soo-kwa. 
One hundred.......... BP st Sete la'-kin-té. 
One hundred and one......... la'kin-té-hé-me-sa-num 
Onesthousandrarssessere seca: loh'-sum-git. 
One half (in length). ........ ap-spa-é. 


One half(in quantity, liquids)nwk-d-yawla. 
One half (in quantity, solids)nuk-sa-a-kh. 
PALE Poeeoctaise aeeee veawinn Sassi ois na wha. 


oF TIME. 
EA PUOIMIOOD race stints osee esc es kwa'-punt. 
Sunset ....... Bee aay saat csite len’-sa. 
IDS) te cohenencsodo cosdcgnocdoes tsa-kwun-a-kula, 
Ven NS Meredeesstnse cre sicrees es tsa-oos-too-wit. 
(MIN Neer eee ceunes oe onan: nuk-ai'-ki-e, 
Day before yesterday........ hé-look-swt l. 
VGStOrd a Viseacceteate stro anc a0 hléen-swtl. 
ELO- C8 Y comnts sures armenian scasdecs 05 wha-nda-luh. 
INOS TMV ROY ... ccnoé0ecneeosesOGesee hlin-stla. 
Day after to-morrow.......... hé'-looh-sa. 
IN OW Gases westalsvmacces'esss s/s hoh-té. 
Octoberween.cncreacese os ,..wul-ét'-sun-uh, 

“not yet time forsalmon.” 
INO Vem Dererencnartecserenecs .....kt-dkwa-tela-an-uh, 


‘* salmon catching time.” 


(10) Sranparps oF VALUE, 


Copper (large valuable kind )tla-kwa. 
Copper (small inferior kind)td-tloh-sum. 


(11) ANIMALS, 


(from “ forehead” referrin 
to prominence of this part 


wut-look, 

(added to name = ‘‘ horned 
deer.’’) 

tla’-wols. 

ki-kil-um’. 


meen -USQ0: 


mul’-uh-klo. 


IW GI. coebonse nasqadennoadseaens mut-sa. 
WLOUGRscescenststen seese + cactorerss ki-ki-a-tsuk. 
Mole OFS SHEOW!cco.=s 0 vers cneae kiap’-képu-s. 
MELLON aessteseentins. 5 cis- sence « kluk-uh-kvwo. 
ORL imonnesacor aris ssomees tees hoom'-té, 
OUlCCT (SOS ieee. ces's--o-~ accuse HOSUN: 
POLCUPING nese. cen. .aes ASB GECOLS mi-hité, 
OR DOIGO Reeaenee sh sche ecsteiaet qe kioo-looté. 
Ia bDitssece-seusa seer cars cngh see us-Gw-a, 

Ni (Yeles Miran NRE RO cCRCC eer ICE mai'-00s. 
Nici Secdbdones co csteerer asec Ha anee a mi-qwat. 
Sea lA(LUl Vawacac acmceacemtcoes ac: HA-wuh. 


SKUDK tacsewesnieay etre ts cconces-YQN-PO-Ud, 


(not found in Kwa- 
kiool country.) 


SSQUIITE Clie ssctecesmnencer srs vice . ti-mé-nas. 
iWiolisseeamattesccemtcn ccc acceee: .a-tla-num’, 
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AVION ON ISTO) csaarenstsccoses kwa-yim. 
Whale (smaller).5.-....---...- pel'-ké na. 
WWihale Wkaller) is ccise.sasqemmen mah-é-nooh. 
WY OLVOPING a. tcareree ness + prec na-tla-é, 

SGM 1OMac tarintetcac sss lacs rere klé'-tih-un. 
Antlers and horns............. wut-LAH, 
Isihbk" SA dea Oat te ee pé-pa-tloomis. 
RAW OD sae cnsees eoanieibas esses sa? kwa-wi-nuh. 
Cormorant (large).........s0++ lah-luhw’, 
Cormorant (small)............ klo'-ba-nuh. 
LPO Wr amteces saatiesite ecasean nests ve KIH -a-la-ka. 
Dipper or water-ouzel ....... kil-é-whut-sa. 
DO Ce akc orn aa ee iene ae pé-pa-tloomis. 
Biche (mallard \ecvencsns sas: klat-kioo. 
DuckaiCpimi-tail sy... s,s. sense wi-tsin. 
Duck. (harlequin) +s....-. 2... mi-tsi-nuh. 
Duck (buffle-head male).....¢la-d-tle. 


Duck (buffle-head female)...hiu-pé. 
Duck (merganser male). ....k0-kds. 
Duck (merganser female)...tlum’-kai-0, 
“dirty forehead.” 


Claw:..cesvosinceteteneetendecaneece tsum'-tsum. 
Hoof nonen. oatseersceeeeeecerer tsoh-tsok. 
Hide (with hair or wool)....hd-pis-a-na-e. 
Hide (without hair, leather)kwat-sé. 
Rails senecateeroeeeateesteeees a-poh-ste-e. 


Hiram ing=bird \ccmew) one kwa'-d-koom-te. 
J BY Socc.coate eee oes kwus'-kwus. 
Kingfisher eee steve. secsscee kit-il-ow'-é. 

WSO OTy cu treet areseevs ee tetr a ares kiuh-kuh-és. 
(Ohi dUercernonendanss bosdoaada: ... tuh-tuh hil-étl. 
Ow LX aiall) conicecen euctestsess puk-wa'-é, 

Ow! (Gwittte)eer.cc.sneeaneterass kida'-sa-ha. 

Oy ster-catel Omi ige-mnsesniaeee kwi-kwi-kwi. 
PigeOW grime ease Se eet cee a'-moo. 

Plover Ganey. cose cae oon mene sre ka-til’-sil-a. 
Curlew irecceosese te ececsene ere kwa'-kwa-koom. 
Rob itiiecss.Sageneteaesaer sees ts0'-pa-lé 

DANG Pip Clie aseskee-seeetee rea tsus-ho-wé'-a-koh. 
SDLP. cies deck mete os eee ate tsa’-tsal-kio. 
SPatTrOW toseracaeuecncenyee ent tsus-kwa-nuh. 
S WAI as decweasiaaer eric eatpesersn: ka-ko'kh. 
SWallO Wick cconaseasecwarerwecnes ma-ma-tlé-kia’. 


Woodpecker (red-shafted)...4wool-tum’. 
Woodpecker (red-head).....tla-tlan-a étl’, 


Wid SeOmenn.sccs-secsersetensent whé'-pa-la. 
WGI aien mecscenes dottes een wha-ta 
Peatherss pesecaccccthicsssemteren tsul’-tsul-ke. 
Wit 85 cd. sec. scevuestesoamac sess pul-lum'. 

RH ARNE SAO adne, GOR oben ised 4 nah'-sté-e. 

DCEO Hc cstellcnoe ease oi onan ens tsé’-kwunoo. 
VOLE OOO ONv er ccareatene peer tn kloh’-so. 

IBindag. Mestscses-cconsceeectee te: kul'-ha-tse. 

EO ALY cesgenice: cneee stern see .....put-la-nd-kwula. 


(13) Fisu, Ere. 


DuclesGbeaill) ares tact arcias ve e'n0 tla-tlan-e. 
Hagle (white headed) ........ kwi-keo. 

Goose (wavy) ......... gata tone klé-stah. 
Goose (small kind)............ nila. 

Goosen (Dram) ancr-eeaecsccsne == nan-a-ha-kum. 
Goose (Canada)........0. ss nuh-a-kh. 
Groped smalyira.. srssacasacss kow-tak-uh. 
Grebe i(lared)iaccsic sen. cetex oe ha@-ma-si-li-lis. 
(GPOUSe (CUBKY,) 2.0%. ro-- 0000 hom-ho-ma. 
Grouse Gia lied sr. fiocnenetses. koo-koo'-mish. 
CULL op ecen des nentatr ats Jenson: tsé-kwe. 

SEES WViKinae cr tierce ss oaaursiote ootae ines ma-ma-nuh. 
ELV OMS. cesccases- cleeresasste hese kwa'-kwa-ne. 
ASEAN Eee Sethese ses acie sot. ne's eee yrs ma'-ma-omis. 
CTA teaveas fine on uareasiseedtan: *kow'-mis. 
WOR Tisliges scoeeessineeeene eco ss whul'-a-koom. 
PL ALIDU Us ttenpuesiarasesescsa nana paw'-e, 
IVT OI Lar re) erassacess nese s HO'-lé, 
Mussel (sniall)..s:.dscenes ss. la-és', 

AK gi.cenvas Gu vuselosspeese ors whul-a-koom-ak'-sa. 
EL TOWU a ene emcek cestuctcteecesenees ko-la. 
Palmon (silver) .....:0ss.0.5 tsa-wun', 
Salmon (dog-tooth) -......... kwa-ha-nis’. 
Salmon (quinnat) .........66.. mit-lek. 
Salmon (summer) .......+. ++ ha-no'-na. 
OOlAGNEN Ceceeccsrecers deteseare: tsd-whun. 


Mackerel scnessasacs/ocsonauqaans kul-ai'-ookwa. 
Ploundients. cv sarcemome-snsses ass pa-es. 
ERORTLIDonranes ss eceeeeeers 1. WA'-Na-e, 

Cod: (black) c7-2. carmen secre tlah'-sta-la. 
God (red \itcs ateocasemearenc nat kloh'-sum. 
Clamt (large) tcc2ce. ssss2 seater mut-a'-ne-é. 
Clam (medium )s.5..45..<+ssse: kia-we-ka'-nim. 
lam (eraal):) i. ses santas anetes kul-kul-amuh'. 
Cockle ese seansc-asceets.nesarote tsd-le. 

Chiton (black): cccisessccenesre ka'-nis. 
Chiton (large red) ss ceace. ans kin-oot'. 

(LIS yess ane o tee onrccnenaeanane kow'-sin-a-e. 


Breast. .cseisccstenscennasee pa'espilé or put-la’, 
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IDOLLYCUIN, vise dnacttesctsorie cate st kit-a'-ke-e. POCA WIM ss cevsecstvestnscceecoenes ma-na'-kwula, 
AGH LN ncncacscsctpeseene espa kit-é'-ki-a-e. Spine on fishes back.......... pa-spile. 
POUT ccst ct scessnocsctennsene ne tsa'-sne-e. TOXS hs waaoouddedoudounomodaus Ga0dos kai’-ne. 
ICAIOR G neSceces ete cresesescess tees kow'-pet. 


(14) ReEprives. 


DOO eanereticssecec titers tessn8es. wuk-ais'. Sia enemresseani ota sr atk caren: si-tlum. 
HAZAL Cet etcectedne sccaeunsaers eee kut-us’. Snake (water).......sseesseees ka-lowe. 


(15) Insects, ETc. 


PATI Mcedts sfecate. eacscspanetoavenss kiat'-sa-lut-se. IOUS ssesetottnen sss steas esses <s kai-in'. 

WO Glee csseeteer es cas ss teovaee vesss. hum'-tsa-lut-se. IMAG Obie. ccerects-ccdssecaceest ts a-pa-ne. 

Butterfly (a large species) ..hum’-oom-oo. MGR ULUOmemee seal se raatcceenses tli’-stlund, 

Butterfly (small yellow)..../0’-lé-nooh. a aw and sand- 

SARC DI recor A Oy a y EEE. Tenneumon emu sees cneroeaees kul-kai'-tan-uh. 

MO ERO OULL Yee eee os tata tasn ste aspons ma'-ma-kwa, Sid Sy EO 
ee DIUOD seen acutosteerseeee eros ya-kit-tin'-ekuh. 

TIGA ee ctaes.ssounia SOSA EA aacenes uo EES Hily-blow weno Geren Soha ee: 

LING onesie Sreopsca eas etait ATT ie DOU (ACU) tcevssees oaetveaese ka-lowe. 

INGEST A ean Socotra Oe Slug eisnesmecrtessecesscaieses kwa-d-tswk. 


(DUOeOl tROOrstetr ser aceclenset sass kwa'-sa-ma, DRIP eeaseeceniancrreense Ver sreaes: tlo-pa. 

1B Bon aodasesocadkecora nee eeeee ma'-mée-muh, HURL O teesmans corteoaatensscscs +n kis-tlo-pa, 
Hina testes greet neste ees ew nsous tlin-d-'k, Cedar tree eucs-; .ccsrevecomerse: kwah-tla’-oo. 
BE owe sete ecaciscan cose es vacn et HA-koom. Cedar tree (large enough for 

DAL (CURE) taecetecdes vices. se tin-ds'-s. CANOO) Mesnesenterececereancaees wil'-koo. 
SGULEI 10 ieeteniccosctcnc cree cians o's > 35 tsuk-oo-méetl’. Yellow Cypress.........2+00.5+. té'-wh. 

HOO Lede ger en ste sivas sso sie veesevs ot tlo-p’ké. PAN UORE sctneraec cata acwaeecuace® klaw'-ha-mis. 
UEP OOterer deere tenesrescascacdasests: tld’-us. CLaD-applOneas serene re Mere. tsul'-a-whom-is. 
Tree (fallen, with root)...... ho'-puk-umola. Map loves eae ensacentesscarsenss kioo'-tlas. 
WiOOdertacenesstcr assis canine luk-wda. OUP ASME aeecer aware Veasasears va HOWH'-mis. 
Estes ligaens see eae eNe ne oa ss.cleos tse’-tsuso. EP ENUOCK cimietuasnersoeisaactees os ulé'-wus. 

LOL OGG nee ean atacnase tases sire a's tlo'-d-tsé-kwula. EVO pve heer aereiaes we netics enecnts tlum'-ake, 
IBOETY ((BAL-IAL)y. ces oseeeni es! oc nuk-watl, DELUD-PINCllcecosersee sl ecws tess ka'-kul-wamis. 
Berry (crab-apple) ............ tsul’-uh. IRAs Perry) eacwescssneinmace coves mat-’tsoo-mis' . 
Berry. (salmon))icr... crescoesas. kum'-tsu-kw. Telpuraees dues cesse reasemsinenses wa'-wa-te. 
Berry (arctostaphylos)......kwa’-dtum. Bladder-weed (on shore)....tlus’-tluk-’ kw. 
GEASS te tee sue sen fam eniesaaeciese res ki'-itum. 


(17) GroaRAPHIcAL TERMS. 


Sonth-Oasti...ssocssers.seseceare nul’-tse. South-west wind .......c0..+0 tlas'-pa-la. 
North-west.......ssccsccessroees gwe-na-kw. West Wind ......0.00ssereeveeee keaks'-ala. 
(OM UO. BEE edose! sonancéscodéaadGc tla-sakw. TDS 16 W/L lqganqdontconcbopochicde HA-l00tl. 
North-west wind. ........s0+6. tsa’-kw. North-east wind .........seeeee yoo'-yala. 
South-east Wind ......cccssssees mat-las. 
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(18) Tae FirMAMENtT, ETO, 


JN GUGHIIG I anaecedoacnenBoennac concn un'-a-wae 

HEOTIZOM ce chee recess seroata careers ki-a-tlila 

SULTME Sere aahenievcceweecerse cc na-la 

WIG Osa aap budeceseorcner seoaen sees muk-wila 

TEbaallll aaa OVER Ne saacooedacosgoonosonn6d na- kum. 

Stare wasceteon terrace tiecoatces as to-taw. 

RAM DOWatnet cece neeroneesses wa-ka-loos. 

INGO iattostvetomea dase tena n= came os ul'-hula. 

Hoar-frost .........+ Sastrrecerise ki-wi-sit-sum-is, 
(also now applied to epsom 

salts.) 

STO Wissen cee setncc mete as eee na-é. 

ET qulteretcerc cosctacsmerarscecir: tso'-kwa-kul. 

COM er meteteecetecr ec aii ee nes "kloh 

UGicle feetetesks seer cetacee ores tsa’-ma- ké. 

Wiatelticase a: < Grravessecstl Op: 

OAT Saat s oe tesb eee s cesses a-a'-wt. 

Win Vie eeete aan teci arenas accmewees kul-d-e. 

Curr enitimercect cts ssteesSecienaee tsa’-la. 

LYON Ry ncasascncdey toa cannuesncer kut-o'-suh. 


Tide (rising) ... veseseeee 1 —na-kwila. 


Wide (falling) en ametresances mea hi-ats'-a-hula. 
Tide: (Nigh) teesesncaentrearsccn guh-wal-als'. 
Dide(lOw) Secsccontate sees »» Ai-ats-a-is'. 
Rah ae cageee aeacscse oe adetestorr tu’-kwa. 
Uhund er cisesucseceutsse ores. kwin'-wha. 
Lea ean scooadoosdood auacaseC ‘tlin-é'-akwa. 
W itd .wccsencssmactess aeaeeeeee 7-aw'-la, 
Whirlwind .............02+.....-Ayil-d-pé-a-kwila. 
The Cround, vecnesncaatessaterse a-wi-na-kwis’. 
Diets. as caren tas coceneavamodeenes ta'-kia. 
NG ONcasea Gaubodad 4 uatasacsnecous tsuk-wa'. 
SAD fncccee ss ancescueemeremncner ai'-kis. 
Sal titercwesestecue veuieemeaenecers tum-ts-k1’, 

(same with salt water.) 
ROCK: ica teaver Segestesan ter as téi'-sum. 
Cliff along shore.............+ ha-yim'-s-ta’, 
Kiclipse Of SUGn..c..teaneeene nuk-uh-kh- 
Harthquakes,...c0:ss:ssscestres= ni-ni-ne. 
Shower Scneccar tenes aeeeeere kwa-sila, 
SOrici, vio c cus caeeentemes tes tso'-kwa-kula. 


(19) Kinsurp, 


Muy BON shes vccnstara reac ress whun'-ookw. 
My PATR Ci ate, cacstces sess cesess<: hun-omp. 

My SON'S BOD. csncteveess-ses “1 

My son’s daughter......... } ISI IEG. 
WEY WOU OL. cere. sniternoesives -- hun-opump. 
My father’s father............. on-pas-in-omp’ 


Moya wile. cesscue snes ccneereas hun'-ka-num. 
My husband.............<0......Aun'-tla-wunda, 
Malévorphancaecsarcdcesee ha'-ma-la. 
Homalé orphiatincesseessscccssars ha'-ma-la-kus. 
Hamilyiescsencucsracere serine: kai-a~kap. 


(20) SoctAL ORGANISATION, ETC. 


: KOm-0- eas 

INEM OLE (iit XSbecondeasenceosnass | os i s - Co 
ind 1a Divoen dotoee its castes aenteace pa-koom. 
IWolMG@ NAT hanes eneinetees cee eee ma-matl-a. 
INCOR earecemty sa. sshietsavecesaat tsoo-tlum. 
18 Pati Se R6 be scseceotin saoocan cores nuh-saw'-e. 
Indians to the north.......... kwi-tula. 
West coast tribes and those 

TOMLMNESOULL Dieeeeneneass teeer kwi-kwa-tula. 
Indianstot Comoxte.inescssees ko-mook-e. 
Inland tribes interior of) ,_, , 

British Columbia......... : } PETROS 


Chief vacsckervascsacscssveescseess ki'-a-kun-a-e, 
“our chief.” 
Young man becoming a Chief kia'-ki-aka. 


Dyeadin pean ere Strahan aes ow’-i-la. 

Man of knowledge............. naw'-ka-te, 
Hriend ives gewes treccns ee ni-mokw. 
WaArriOtcceteisddecretadeooeees ts how'-tla-wai-nooh. 
DOAK Goods easooahoosdaudD Coda. ka'-kis. 

ACOW ATC russes ence scsseieent ki-kelpis. 

IDS] Ome isane-eseencdsesne tere reece: ho'-a-tloo. 

Wale wihOop ss mesacctserccdceees we-kia-hints, 


(21) Retiaron, Mortuary Customs, MEpIcIne. 


WTOC sodas pultemiavs saecee econ oe se ki-t. 

The ancients, fabulous beingstdh-tsus. 

The future world............+0. a-tla-kowa. 
The sun (as worshipped)...... ki-a-kun-a-e, 


“ our chief.” 


Wend Mody itenes sinsaieste es osene ‘tla-lé or 6’-tsi-hit. 


Soul or spirit............. .....puh-whun-ée. 


Grave, in the ground ......... tik-i-as’. 
Grave iM beeen senses sss secre tuh-pé'-kh. 
Coftin- box ivassece teas snectesenes tik-i-a'-tse. 
Heal th yittaecessueesccesssc Woreee G-aik'-k-sal. 
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SIGKMGSSe ee armenese ne leterccer se: tsuh-ko'-lum. 
1eiibah, Bacar sense Pietievneneatics tst-hild. 
WASP eseoee Reaction aeatan ses kiat-til’-a-hula. 
Headache..... Retire Soha ce canis tsuh-tsaw'-luh. 
Moownacheoucsaeccseee reece LH LOLs 
Coughs... eerste + eveeeeees UA-AW, 
Small-pox......... pakteaicen aves ee ki-kin-a'-e. 
NBSOlleseuenraescceecee secs wer esc (SLL -SAsC. 
eCut, with a knife........2..+... puh tsa'-na-e. 
Cube wath An XC. cs.sc,cec00-0 SOOp-SiS. 
SCA Lee at vaccnencawseers a snnctsno /UDWREGr 
Bruise ...... Bore eee Sopnaaconl a UH Kens 


Splinter in the foot...... .... kin-uk-sés’. 
Sick at stomach....... ........ésik-sum-sila’. 


DOL aed ca. Beeecim ensues elim Givin: 
Rattle....... pisasaen cores vee Yia-tin. 
WEL Readies «seueseraes sevee -Wa-haioo. 
SOND esr. es Sitemeeorse accesuecetesKOUln CUM. 


Sea-sickness ..... Pade ectentats ka-wu'p. 
Sick man,..... Posies PERE cor kul’-wha-tla. 
IDENT. TNE Goa ceHsoseoe oe ween kioh-sis. 


Blinds maw ccnsyeess's+as.<- PAPAS « 
DDOAE WIA cae. ce seteesuses ss nose MUL <A OOM, 
Broa thier cesedeecsesed es vcessee tol -SOR, 
Sweat (on the face)... .......kowd-sa-ma-e. 


Sweat (general) .........0+005 tsul-kwa., 

BiG odeeereeese cass chice oot cannh oot ul'-akw. 
MedicinOrcr<.c.cresi: Uaeetes put-d-e. [akw. 
A medicine man...... .....,..puh-ul'’-a or na'-wul- 
Medicine. S002 <0... .c.<2. 50+: kum'-tum. 
DWeat-ROUSC ..ccresresssncr eee ...kia-tlila. 

ATTA paceaeeee'sss sees Be veiies mé'-a-pula 


Dance”... esueronenigey anche +. Yluh-wha, 
WHEYEIES  acsScncsdoconnopacadenseadaa% yuh-oomilh. 
Gambling sticks............++..é-pa-lu. 
Gambling with sticks.........lé'-pa. 


(23) New Worps. 


NVORRGtaccect cesceneeea tsierses are OOCAM: 
(from Chinook jargon.) 


ISU COMiz, UChaecovpacnennacc . .-MOOS-MO0S-A, 

(from Chinook jargon.) 
DHECP eresetereneryteven sverecss.(G-InC-1 Cl, 
Ue OO iees mace ea sen essa. cc koo-shoo, 

(from Chinook jargon.) 
Cae tener sausictis wapiitaws sis Sissies i00:-SE, 


(from Chinook jargon.) 
COGK NEI ss asaeticrescavesrsdeces (0, “0-0, 
(OOS Om eriecinnet tem tetinattin eee meen LC-SUO, 
PAX C lenesion sepeuswesies cone vere ss/--SOO -PQl00. 


PATO OTs nese t aap eesti Baer ieean or WuN-ai00. 

Pow sul TOtAl Ty. ...cccesea sien 91 sil/-um. 

IBGAdS Meer ctist conte cecaiictslon ees . Ala-yala. 

ROOM tesco. cc naceeusnes cecal? -WO-YO0. 
Cloth «2.0.5.0 ec saeter cist mace ya-wa-pit-soo. 
Comb. 1.0. Soon SO Son TCON CRE BOOEE HUK-um. 

Knife (pocket).................Ai0s-kiosa. 

TOP neenc esate de nonpedae seeeee AA-Maioo. 
BIS ed oadentoc sane poanane wseeee hul-paioo. 
Hammer ........ iereeeraraaeres. (0/0-(-C100, 
KOLUlG costs smuecee tres cstcose secs hun'-uh-klawooh. 
ite DLAtO=re.2a.ce sevetsceeeeees StK-th-1-d, 
SCISSOMS.....2.0 0 Rockit Roars kiup-aioo, 
Mablesrccccres: vase batelesine seees Aun-ta-mitl. 
Pistol ene seneeees vosevesess Ap-S00t-tik-uk-kw. 


(CHUN apsones suoddnde 5 neandascseel CLIO ALY Tio 
ROOT sanooe NIE a SURE EEN ee er tsa'-kioo. 
TRENT TROYG | cascocnooucnndoeHgdocoona UNM ARON. 


Cannons ceecee ees saeres«<-/L01-MUn-US. 


Dull Gtwerusev twa seecmerasesess es. 60-9 tell, 
“ thing to kill.” 
GUM -HIDTs..-n2..cacen ers seeseceosKtp-Ul-pa-e, 


IPOWGISIE soncosoososuaes cqaboaenaclGe OO: 


IBYERIS. scene Re ee eee eee « ... Alin-ha. 
Tron. ne. Se he REPO ee tsih-in’, 
“ strong.” 


SRSA LSE ED 
(from “ dollar.’’) 


Silveterecemmer eens 


CANO Matra nnass cenccae ener: tl-tum'-tl. 
ING CK ree. suserocasenee ss eect la'-la-whi-waé. 
(Co Ritiaconsooosnnnncdooddone iososon dell TR CURTUE-O Os 
BViOS iG acauinaoass vaccines veee veces ThWA-YG'-€. 
GI DTG Lact bo conantbcedspnbauadehancal URW ete Cp 
IProwsers...-e=: Boo sort Maceone wun-kai'-sta. 
he) NOS ina Ronan doce Geeanesuonte -PAl00, 
BOOtSecaccecaans at ctccers seoveee hai-yim'-gioo-staw, 
** come up on the legs.” 
LOGINS save saeeteesses0 ..-t8d’-tsi-tsil-lak-tsi-tsae 
“* stretch on the feet.” 
Ribbons........ sevreeeces vevees tSU-wul'-tsu-wa kw. 
Shawiesecentecer neces WeneressLOUWle “SUM: 
Handkerchief (white)......... milh'-sa. 
Dress (ZOWN).......++0++ + ssere koom'-t80-Wi00. 
IBTOACsneeE crear eseeers emaeeene . kwa'-kook-sum. 
LOGE <ceacer sy pba6 Soren Sencha .. kwde. 
Match (friction)................/i-tsaioo, 
“to rub.” 


> 5! 7, , 
SUP MEetecevestcsess ssztsr esses -<Gi-Sild. 
Oa Dursacsessesaesveetive taccceees oo bSO-HI0UIOs 


G. M. DAWSON ON THE 


Tobacco......... Measi\sninsiiatsarreltO tC. 
Wala <C@ivrente sterretys sande anabeoocs nun-kai'-ma. 
FING OU MNP cues snecossescansss kai'-a-kut-ut-klae. 


IN BHBROIe Gomasnngosonde Sdetoreare sist ..un'-ha-tse. 
TPN @UITRS- casoo.conanoce, ceobsocoanesel heh OVMOAOh Ue 
ISIOTIEO asscudenhe danedomonnBetCeH cole 
TROOL RO eae eee cteere orem cers Ch Ube 

VW ICI? sansncn ce doonoco vsobodode na'-kwotse, 


(Other parts of the house have similarly the 
same names as those given to native houses.) 


School-house....... Santen cna kia-ka'-tuksi-lut-se. 
“ book-house.” 
eeceseeeu (SQ) <MG-tSe: 
“ prayer-house.”” 
vanene ny fou <CUU-SCs 
“ grass-house.” 


(CINTUHEIN gaenceabe 


BAT Gi cccecsaseas Gung sateaee 


KWAKIOOL PEOPLE. 


Pencil of pen....c2+serseesesere kia'-taioe. 

Paper Spabao 6 boonsnd MSHA ONE 
Nowspaper........see+s- wieeee tsi-ki-al'-um-tsaw-luh. 
Road or trail vicsecece os --00) 1-10, 

Waggon .....:... ceaiesenagitarecestOCerSUNe 
Bridge@eicrceiees= = ancwsnseresins anil etOUctOlde 

Well vist oct. sscesesctexcemeastet Onc, 


“ dug out.” 
Steam HOA es daressseease este hi-aka-ya-la, 

“* fire on top.” 
Railway ss .y-2cesiainsses a eneee ..hi-aka-ya-lil-sila, 

“ steamboat on land.” 
Interpreter sccnccrserseseearss hé-loh'-stae. 
(Blacksmaitlaesececteeeceieecerent (00-100). 


IERIE occcoon ses ccccecscesccseess KA-Kkil-a-wil-a-tsi-la, 
“keeping a place for trade.” 


(24) ADJECTIVES, PRonouns, VERBS, ETC. 


ASO Races peedtemmettrancese st, -U1S. 
Smalhcecss ae) Ps nant rice um-a'-e. 
DUONG ...ssere00 savesepes ce ojenesestlO-IC1Ob-MOS: 


EVIOUIAD Gerace casas fenmorcniay ....@'-tloos-t6. 
Goodieaqecsrs Bee cases tte seer cael ulles 

Poinesgaten ons ase tnaceseuiss cs yak'-sum. 
PR oa oer tira, Saiae hla’-la. 
UNIIViOm nce cccdse rcs en cesses KIOU LES 
Goldeiee cretressscne anoocnonena Wao lal 
Warm, hot....... Serer sce eae tsul’-kwa. 
Afraid ..... Ap aae rene S cssedoooal Mae UAMeah 
MarGseeeeenns noses, KWE-SA 1G. 
INGA anes Bee Sogoncoag CU MUO Noh lok, 


es 0%. 
hes cacoics MOOT MIRON. 


fathes asmeesaasw seen eon. 
IMATIY cctmae sae sbeaesinestace acer *kai-nim. 
Btn yuh-un'-kwa. 


Here...... cancnneeses ...lah-kia. 
AMIS tea o6 PAP aceD URS.» :coodoanlU Nek 
Viet seseeer Neneroee Pele cen eae kai-tl. 
INOS. iicancers onthe eee oeemereees ki. 

TO. Cab: \esbecastesess soem cee Mae 
ANG: GhBUM EE oooce oe 
Toe rinses ieeerteenereenars ..-tsil--whila. 
HO danse cerctesaetewmeeesss yuh-wha'. 
IPO (SIN GES. .-s0snnccrsiconeesaetas CUM UlSEULA. 
Worsleepiencsns Seiecaserheny sedecsaG teats 

EO SPOaKacsmescwseecaes eraser ---- ya-kun-tala. 
TOBE OReercteedeuoescesenneserecenCOsHIOselan 
Monloviennnese: eMac: wee tla-whula. 
Tox ieccascccsetes sew ceuseee sili -Wuds 
IMO NSLb passes cats eeheeen oaks ... Kwa -hild. 
To stand ..... dante veaeeees cease kla'-wha-tla. 
Sa adOD .. hai'-kia. 
soboqcoonl ie AO OGR, 


veecccsoce 


To come ...... 
TO Walkcacceccotonccstassereeens ki'-sa. 

DGS ayOndls@ aantoanooabode, 6 acodadacCA@Hiinilas. 

To steal ........ scat ha ute eerie kitootla’. 
Tovliekeacsesccecs Gubebooo seonaoncdl On WaeHlal. 
DONGI NC gamecsmtany eer piescaverenontso OL YO, “M0. 
To laugh.....0....0ceseoereeesee o O-CHIQ. 
PONCE Yaecrea aneenore arenes iN SO. 


\meerce eo 


— 


G. M. DAWSON, PHOTO., 10 SEPT., 1885. IVES-PROCESS ; G. E. DESBARATS & SON, MONTREAL. 


Vie emer  TemAGE Vn AGE «LS LAND, 


NEAR ENTRANCE TO KNIGHT'S INLET, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
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